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Editortally speaking 


@ As October’s sere brown hues settle over 
the country-side—and over the cover of this is- 
sue, for that matter—thoughts of harvest time 
come naturally to mind. Which explains the 
devious process whereby we find ourselves men- 
tally linking the image of an autumn harvest 
with the annual eindex that accompanies this 
issue. The year’s crop of articles and depart- 
mental features covers quite a variety of subject 
matter, and all of it is stored up in the index 
for ready future reference. A title page is also 
included, to fancy up those volumes that are 
bound. 


@ The reconstruction of the public service 
to meet the challenge of the postwar era is a 
problem that today engrosses the attention of 
many minds. In Great Britain’s Postwar Civil 
Service Program, Messrs. Aronson and Culbert- 
son give an interesting close-up view of the plan 
whereby England hopes to restaff the depleted 
ranks of her career civil servants with new 
blood. 


@ “Job evaluation” and “factor comparison” 
are terms that have long been common in the 
vocabulary of the personnel man in private 
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industry. Now, with the increased pressures on 
public pay scales that inflation has brought, 
public personnel men are scrutinizing these de- 
vices in search of answers to their problems. In 
his article, Job Evaluation Methods in Salary 
Analysis, John Crowley analyzes the essential 
features of point rating and factor comparison 
plans, and includes a word of caution against 
groping in the medicine cabinet without turn- 
ing on the light. 


@ The contributions that a personnel board 
or civil service commission can make to person- 
nel administration are potentially highly im- 
portant ones. Haphazard procedures, however, 
often rob the policy making body of the oppor- 
tunity to achieve full effectiveness. Commission- 
ers, administrators, and students of organiza- 
tion will find in Emery Olson’s article, A Per- 
sonnel Board in Action, a detailed description 
of methods that enable the California State Per- 
sonnel Board to perform its functions with 
smoothness and precision. 


@ One by-product of wartime experience in 
personnel administration has been a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of oral testing—group 
“auditions” rather than single interviews. Mil- 
ton Mandell describes this new technique in 
his article, The Group Oral Performance Test. 


@ The steel-reinforced bamboo curtain that 
hid the workings of Emperor Hirohito’s civil 
service during the war has now been raised. 
What a year of Allied occupation of Japan.re- 


veals is a rank-conscious bureaucracy dominated 
by the remnants of a feudal social order. In 
their article, The Japanese Civil Service, 
Messrs. Mac Donald and Esman make a remark- 
able contribution to the lore of Oriental gov- 
ernmental administration. 


@ It is not often, in our experience, that 
readers of the Review go out of their way to 
express their reactions to its contents, and per- 
haps we should be happy at that. But we are 
much happier when we receive letters such as 
one that arrived recently from Ira Mc Connell, 
Merit Supervisor of the Kansas Joint Merit 
System Council. The object of his comment was 
the article, “An Approach to Test Analysis for 
Public Personnel Agencies,” by D. D. Feder, 
which appeared in the July issue. Mr. Mc Con- 
nell wrote in part as follows: 


I should like to compliment you on making this 
information available to readers of Public Person- 
nel Review. Up to the time I had seen this piece of 
work, I had just about given up all work in con- 
nection with biserial correlations because of the 
tremendous amount of work involved in treating 
our examination material. With this table, how- 
ever, and with a slight change in the way in which 
we handle our test item analysis, we can achieve 
the same purpose that would be achieved by a 
computation of biserials, without the extensive 
labor involved in their computations. . . . I should 
like to add a word of caution to the effect that a 
certain amount of care should be exercised in in- 
terpreting results obtained through the use of the 
table. 


Others, we hope, share Mr. Mc Connell’s 
appreciation for Mr. Feder’s helpful contribu- 
tion. 
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Great Britain’s Postwar 


Civil Service Program . « « ALBERT H. ARONSON 


AND ROBERT E. CULBERTSON 





REAT BRITAIN, facing the problem of re- 
(> establishing its civil service after a six- 
year war that profoundly affected every 
phase of its national life, has developed a 
“reconstruction program,” the basic fea- 
ture of which is the prompt restoration of 
lost Opportunity to compete for, employ- 
ment in the public service, rather than the 
establishment of a continuing system of 
veterans preference. It is planned, during 
a period of approximately three years from 
the end_of hostilities, to solve the problem 
of veterans employment and _ preference 
and to restore normal competition and 
peacetime standards. The limitation of 
veterans preference to the reconstruction 
period is predicated upon immediate steps 
to recruit for the public service the best 
qualified veterans. It is recognized by the 
British that the veterans coming into the 
labor market upon completion of their 
military service constitute a rich and im- 
mediate source of personnel of high ca- 
pacity. It is recognized also that the 
gradual readjustment of individuals in 
their post-war careers would leave in the 
labor market, in increasing proportion 
year by year, the-less qualified persons who, 
over the years, had been unable to find 
satisfactory careers. 

Britain’s program is based in large part 
upon a report prepared during the war by 
a committee of the Civil Service National 
Whitley Council, representing both the 
“official side’ and the “staff side” of the 
Council. This “Committee on the Staffing 
of the Civil Service During the Recon- 
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struction Period” was appointed in 
February, 1944, in accordance with the re- 
quest of the Government. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented a statement 
of the Government policy to Parliament, 
together with the Committee report, in 
November, 1944. Preliminary announce- 
ments as to the first reconstruction compe- 
titions were issued by the Civil Service 
Commission in June, 1945, with applica- 
tions to be filed by December 1, 1945, or 
within six months after the applicant’s 
discharge from military service. The 
December date was later extended to 
June 1, 1946. 

The series of examinations now in 
progress, designated as reconstruction 
competitions, is directed to staffing the 
depleted ranks of the permanent civil serv- 
ice with the best qualified young men and 
women now available to replace temporary 
war appointees. The program guarantees 
certain preferences in employment to 
veterans and more limited opportunity to 
others who had been denied an oppor- 
tunity to compete for public jobs during 
the war. The lists to be established through 
the reconstruction examinations will be 
used to fill all permanent vacancies in the 
civil service identified as “accrued vacan- 
cies.” These are vacancies which arose as 
a result of (1) suspension of the civil serv- 
ice program during the war and the filling 
of regular positions by appointments on 
a strictly temporary basis, or (2) perma- 
nent expansion of governmental services 
during the war period. A percentage of 
these accrued vacancies, specified for each 
class of position and ranging from 50 to 
75 per cent in the principal classes, is re- 
served for veterans. When all the accrued 
vacancies have been filled, the reconstruc- 
tion competitions with their unique eligi- 
bility requirements, as well as veterans 
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preference in employment, will be ended. 

All vacancies occurring after the war, 
whether through retirement, death, or res- 
ignation, or through expansion of the serv- 
ice, are considered “normal vacancies.” 
These are to be filled through the regular 
recruitment methods, and involve the use 
of eligibility standards employed in the pre- 
war period, based primarily on recruitment 
of young men and women as they complete 
phases ofsecondary or university education. 
Preference for veterans is not provided. 
Examinations of this type are to be con- 
ducted simultaneously with the reconstruc- 
tion examinations; several have already 
been announced. 

Since the filling of current “normal 
vacancies,” as well as basic elements of the 
reconstruction program, are based on the 
framework of the pre-war civil service, and 
since war-time practices have likewise con- 
ditioned present plans, a glance at the 
main features of both the regular civil 
service system and the war-time modifica- 
tions may be helpful in analysis of the 
post-war program. 


“Normal” Classification and Selection 


Most sTuDENTs of public personnel admin- 
istration have at least a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the main features of the pre-war 
British Civil Service. They are familiar 
with its emphasis on broad classes, on re- 
cruitment related directly to the English 
educational system, and on a career system 
of entrance at the lower levels combined 
with promotion from within. More pre- 
cisely, the regular framework of personnel 
administration in Britain may be sum- 
marized under the following headings. 


Classification. All positions in the na- 
tional service ! have been grouped into a 
limited number of broadly defined classes, 
differentiated by level of responsibility 
rather than by specific duties. The bulk 
of the service (exclusive of the Post Office) 
has been comprised of four basic classes, 
known as “Treasury classes,’ which are 
common to the departments and divisions. 

1The “Home Civil Service” as distinguished 


from the Foreign Service and the Indian and 
Colonial Civil Services. 


These are the Administrative class, the 
Executive class, the Clerical class, and the 
Clerical Assistant class. In recent years the 
Clerical Assistant class has been supple- 
mented at its level by several related 
classes, essentially of the machine-opera- 
tion type, including the Shorthand-Typist 
class, the Typist class, and the Learner- 
Typist class. 

The Clerical Assistant class and its re- 
lated classes (sometimes called the Sub- 
clerical class) correspond to our general 
clerical, typing, and stenographic classes. 

The Clerical class covers positions in- 
volving supervision of clerical assistants, 
drafting ‘letters, dealing with individual 
cases in accordance with established regu- 
lations, compiling statistics, checking re- 
ports and returns under defined rules, etc. 

The Executive class, next higher in the 
hierarchy, is comprised of positions at a 
level of responsibility between the Clerical 
class and the top-ranking Administrative 
class. Positions in this class involve dealing 
with new situations not covered by regu- 
lations, but within limited fields; with 
matters of internal organization; and with 
the administration of established policies 
and procedures. 

The Administrative class is a small class 
of top policy-making positions at the upper 
reaches of which are found the permanent 
Under-Secretaries of Departments and at 
the bottom of which are the promising 
young administrators in training for im- 
portant posts. There were about 2,000 posi- 
tions in this class before the war. Positions 
in this class are concerned with the forma- 
tion of policy, the coordination and im- 
provement of Government machinery and 
over-all control of the departments of the 
public service. One writer refers to the 
members of this class as the “Permanent 
Brain Trust.” 

The simplicity of this classification plan 
is more apparent than real, however, since 
the American practice of setting up special 
classes for special duties has been utilized 
to supplement the basic classes in many 
instances. Various departments have ob- 
tained the establishment of additional de- 
partmental classes, usually at levels cor- 
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responding to the Clerical and Executive 
classes. Examples are the Tax Clerk class 
in the Ministry of Labor, at the clerical 
class level, and the Audit Assistant in the 
Ministry of Health, corresponding to the 
Executive class. These departmental classes 
are known generically as “Departmental 
Clerical Classes” and “Departmental Ex- 
ecutive Classes.” 

There are also additional departmental 
classes not specifically related to a Treasury 
class, including the Special Departmental 
class, comprising Tax Inspector and Labor 
Officer, with standards close to those for 
the Administrative class. 

The Professional, Scientific, and Tech- 
nical Service contains a large number of 
special classes. In fact, the multiplicity 
and duplication of classes in this service 
was so marked before the war that, during 
the conflict, a committee was directed 
to study the problem and report recom- 
mendations for simplification and stand- 
ardization. 

In addition to the classes mentioned, 
there are a large Post Office staff, as big in 
number as all the regular service classes 
combined; a corps of messengers and 
porters; and a few other miscellaneous 
classes. 

Nor is this supplementation of the basic 
plan the only feature complicating the sur- 
face simplicity of the English plan. There 
are grades within each class, denoting, of 
course, differing levels of responsibility and 
carrying different rates of pay. These 
grades are often lost sight of in the litera- 
ture on the British Civil Service from this 
side of the Atlantic, perhaps because re- 
cruitment has been almost always directly 
to the bottom grade of a class, appoint- 
ments to higher grades being by pro- 
motion. 

The Administrative class contains grades 
of Assistant Principal (the entrance 
grade), Principal, Assistant Secretary, Prin- 
cipal Assistant Secretary, Deputy Head (of 
a Department), and Head (of a Depart- 
ment). In the Executive class there are the 
Junior Executive grade, the Higher Execu- 
tive grade, and the Senior Executive grade. 
Above these there are in the larger depart- 


ments a limited number of higher execu- 
tive posts. In the departmental classes at 
the executive level and in the Clerical class 
there are similar grade levels. 


Recruitment and Examinations. The 
British have conceived of the public serv- 
ice as a career service to which individuals 
would devote themselves at an early age. 
Consequently, recruitment for the civil 
service in Great Britain has been designed 
to secure the best products of the English 
school system at the time of their leaving 
school. 

Age limits for each broad class were set 
to correspond with definite school-leaving 
ages for the appropriate level of school- 
ing. Only persons between the ages of 16 
and 17 could take the entrance examina- 
tions for the Clerical Assistant class or the 
Clerical classes. This age limitation rep- 
resented completion of a recognized part 
of secondary schooling, at the conclusion 
of which many students regularly left 
school. 

Persons between the ages of 18 and 19, 
the normal time for completion of second- 
ary school education, were eligible to com- 
pete in the annual entrance examinations 
for the Executive class. Ordinarily, college 
students completed their training between 
the ages of 22 and 24, so that these were set 
as the age limits for the examinations for 
the Administrative class. Similar age re- 
quirements, based on the same principle, 
were in effect for the special departmental 
classes, as well as for those in the Profes- 
sional, Scientific, and Technical Service. 

The examinations themselves empha- 
sized by their content the policy of recruit- 
ing the best available candidates from 
among those graduating from school. They 
were primarily on school subjects and were 
designed to test capacity, as shown by aca- 
demic achievement, rather than knowledge 
related specifically to the work or even the 
general field of any position. The British 
have believed that those who show their 
superiority in the school and university 
will, by and large, prove superior in ma- 
ture pursuits. They have also believed that 
their system of academic examinations has 
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been validated by the resulting selection of 
a career staff of acknowledgedly high 
calibre. 


Promotions. Vacancies in the higher 
grades of a given class were filled by promo- 
tion from within the class, so that a rea- 
sonable opportunity for advancement to 
the top of the class into which he was in- 
ducted lay before the ambitious neophyte. 
Promotion from one class to another, how- 
ever, was not so sure. In fact it was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. There was 
more opportunity to go from the Clerical 
to the Executive class than from the latter 
to the Administrative class. 


Salary Increases. The salary of an officer 
entering the service was determined in the 
beginning by his age. That is, in the Ad- 
ministrative class, an entrant received a 
smaller starting salary if he was 22 than if 
he were 24. Thereafter, uniform salary in- 
creases within the same grade were granted 
on an annual basis. For example, in the 
grade of Assistant Principal, Administra- 
tive class, the scale starts at {275 per year 
for the 22 year-old, and increases by yearly 
increments of, first £25, and later £30 toa 
maximum of £625 per year. It can be seen 
that salary ranges are generally much 
broader in Britain than in this country. 


Wartime Practices 


EARLY IN THE WAR it became apparent that 
normal practices of civil service recruit- 
ment would have to be abandoned. Those 
of school-leaving age, who provided the 
main peacetime source of candidates, were 
being inducted rapidly into the armed 
forces and were therefore unable to com- 
pete. At the same time, requirements for 
personnel grew continually greater and the 
types of jobs more varied. The rapid 
growth of the public service would have 
necessitated a large increase in the staff of 
the Civil Service Commission at a time 
when the staff was itself needed for urgent 
war work, and assembled examinations to 
screen temporary appointments had been 
made impracticable by the German air at- 
tacks. The increasing difficulty of adminis- 
tering anything resembling a normal pro- 


gram, plus the realization that thousands 
of young people were being denied oppor- 
tunity for competition, caused the govern- 
ment to suspend the regular civil service 
program.’ 

All appointments were therefore made 
on a temporary basis for the duration of 
the war, and the Civil Service Commission 
was relieved of its regular responsibilities. 
Recruitment for the public service was 
placed in the hands of the Ministry of La- 
bor and National Service. Appointments to 
positions of a professional or technical na- 
ture, or requiring high level ability in a 
number of fields, were handled through 
the “central register,” a roster of qualified 
persons developed to aid both industry and 
government to find much-needed special- 
ists. For other types of positions the govern- 
ment secured its temporary employees 
through the public employment exchanges. 

Thus, with the suspension of the civil 
service program, the government was re- 
quired to rely on the same _ sources, 
methods, and organizations for recruit- 
ment as were private employers in Great 
Britain. Moreover, it will be recalled that, 
instead of a basically free labor market, 
such as existed in the United States 
throughout the war, in Great Britain the 
Ministry of Labor and National Service 
positively controlled the labor supply. Na- 
tional Service legislation provided that this 
Ministry should not only be responsible for 
drafting persons for the armed services, but 
should also direct the employment of all 
other persons in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the war effort. Needs of gov- 
ernment departments thus became ad- 
ministratively, as well as theoretically, a 
part of the total labor requirements of the 
nation and were so treated by the Ministry. 
As far as individuals were concerned, they 
might have to work where they were told, 
not where they wished. Many were drafted, 
contrary to their personal desires, for non- 
military work; they had no choice but to 
accept civilian employment as directed. 
This point is of some significance in con- 


2?See Herman Finer, “Civil Service in Wartime 
Britain.” 
pp. 181-go. 
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nection with the following discussion on 
veterans preference. 


Post-War Reconstruction Program 


THE SPECIFIC NUMBER of vacancies to be 
filled by the Reconstruction Competitions 
has not been definitely determined, nor 
will it be finally resolved until near the 
end of the reconstruction period. Examina- 
tions are being staggered over the period 
of demobilization, and an appropriate 
number of vacancies, corresponding to the 
rate of release, is made the object of com- 
petition for each particular examination. 
The purpose of this is to insure that the 
last man released has as good a chance of 
competing for the civil service as the first. 
Toward the conclusion of the readjustment 
period, a final accrued vacancy figure will 
be established and, at a point now esti- 
mated to be three years from the end of 
the war, the special examination program 
will be concluded. In the meantime, how- 
ever, provisional estimates of the number 
of accrued vacancies to be filled by the Re- 
construction Competitions have been made 
and announced as follows: 
Administrative Class 
Executive Class and Corresponding 
Departmental Classes 
Clerical Class 
Clerical Assistant Classes 


Special and other Departmental 
Classes 


400 to 500 


2,000 to 3,000 
10,000 tO 15,000 
25,000 


1,700 


Reconstruction examinations have re- 
cently been announced for all of the above 
general classes and for several special De- 
partmental classes. 


Conditions of Candidacy 


Since the principal purpose of the Recon- 
struction examinations is to restore oppor- 
tunity to the group denied it by reason of 
the war, special requirements for admis- 
sion have been established. This denial 
could not be corrected merely by announc- 
ing examinatiofis under regular civil serv- 
ice rules; for example, under the normal 
age requirements, persons who came of age 
during the war would now no longer be 
eligible. The upper age limits, therefore, 
have been extended six years—the full pe- 
riod of the war. Candidates for the Ad- 


ministrative class may be admitted to the 
special competitions up to the age of 30, 
rather than 24. Those for the Executive 
class may be admitted up to the age of 25; 
and those for the Clerical classes up to the 
age of 23. In addition, in the Executive and 
Clerical classes a further concession to age 
is made. All candidates up to the age of go 
may be admitted. However, those above 
the normally required age plus the six war 
years (over 25 and 23 respectively) are to be 
placed in a special group and allocated 
20 per cent of the accrued vacancies, for 
which they will compete among them- 
selves. They will not be in the competition, 
with the younger group but will be spe- 
cifically restricted to competition for the 
20 per cent bloc of vacancies reserved to 
them. This special group was established 
to provide additional opportunity for the 
somewhat older person whose dislocation 
on account of the war is recognized as 
serious, and whose age does not prevent 
his entering now on a satisfactory career. 

Educational Requirements. The educa- 
tional qualifications have been set so as 
to take into account the interruption of 
education during the war. For the Admin- 
istrative class, university graduation with 
2nd Class Honors is the normal require- 
ment, with a special alternative of full- 
time education up to the age of 18 and at 
least one year’s continuous full-time at- 
tendance at a university, with the equiva- 
lent of gnd Class Honors. Moreover, other- 
wise eligible candidates who have not yet 
had a year of university work may apply 
provisionally and complete application 
after finishing the year of study. The num- 
ber of provisional applications received 
will determine the proportion of vacancies 
io be reserved for later examinations to be 
taken by this group. 

Executive class requirements are full- 
time education up to the age of 17, or the 
possession of a Higher School Certificate 
(secondary school graduation). Clerical 
class requirements are reduced to full-time 
education to the age of 16, or possession of 
a School Certificate (two years of secondary 
school). The Sub-Clerical classes call for 
full-time education up to the age of 15. 
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Veterans Preference 


IN CONSIDERING what kind of preference in 
employment would be appropriate to grant 
veterans of World War II, the Government 
was influenced by the widely held opinion 
that the almost absolute preference after 
the last war had weakened the service, aid 
by the fact that national service and the 
character of the war differentiated the 
status of the civilian in the two wars. Since 
the nation had total mobilization, and men 
had worked where they were told without 
question, and since those who stayed at 
home had shared danger and discomfort, 
it was considered that total preference for 
veterans could not be supported either 
ethically or by public opinion. It was de- 
cided that a reasonable proportion of the 
positions for which Reconstruction exami- 
nations were to be given would be allotted 
to competition limited to veterans, and the 
remainder thrown open to general compe- 
tition, including veterans. Determination 
of a “reasonable proportion” was based on 
one moral and two mathematical factors. 
“The moral factor was the recognized policy 
of according veterans “generous treat- 
ment.” The mathematical factors were: 
(1) the proportion of the total male popu- 
lation in the age groups concerned actually 
in the armed services (approximately 70 
per cent); and (g) the normal division of 
positions in the Civil Service between men 
and women. In the Administrative class, 
for example, 93 per cent of the appoint- 
ments before the war had been of men; in 
the Executive class the figure was 84 per 
cent; and in the Clerical class it was 62 per 
cent. It was concluded that the reservation 
for veterans should be lower in the Clerical 
class than in the Administrative or Execu- 
tive classes. 

In the Administrative class the allotment 
for veterans has been set at 75 per cent of 
the vacancies. This is also true in those de- 
partmental classes for which only men are 
eligible. For the Executive class and cor- 
responding departmental classes, the pro- 
portion has been determined to be 67 per 
cent, and for the Clerical class and cor- 
responding departmental classes, 50 per 
cent. Below the Clerical class all appoint- 





ments had been and will continue to be of 
women; accordingly, male veterans have 
been given no reservation. 

The reservations for veterans described 
above apply only to male veterans. Ex- 
service women will have reserved to them 
such proportion of the vacancies in each 
class, remaining after the men have been 
taken care of, as would correspond to the 
proportion of ex-service women among the 
remaining candidates. 

These reservations of vacancies for vet- 
erans do not mean that the remainder are 
reserved for non-veterans. Rather, the 25, 
33, and 50 per/cent proportions of vacan- 
cies not limit¢d to veterans are open to 
competition among all candidates. Thus, 
veterans will secure at least their reserved 
share, plus additional vacancies if they 


compete successfully in the open field. This. 


is, of course, based on the assumption that 
a sufficient number of veterans will meet 
the required standards and pass the exami- 
nations. 


Reconstruction Examinations 


EXAMINATIONS to be given in the Recon- 
struction Competitions will be different 
from the traditional pre-war type. Because 
of the long absence from school of most 
candidates, the examinations are to con- 
sist of written tests in general subjects, 
rather than school subjects. For example, 
for the Administrative class the examina- 
tion is described by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as follows: 


(1) English will include essay writing, sum- 
marizing and other tests in the understanding and 
use of the language. 

(2) The General Paper will be on matters of 
interest and importance at the present day, includ- 
ing social, cultural, economic, political, and scien- 
tific topics; a wide choice of questions will be given. 

(3) The questions in Arithmetic will be de- 
signed in the main to test intelligence and accuracy 
rather than knowledge of methods. 

(4) The test of General Intelligence will consist 
of a paper or papers specially designed for the 
purpose. 


For the Administrative, Executive, and 
corresponding departmental classes, an 
oral interview will be part of the examina- 
tion. The wartime procedures for the 
selection of Army officers by selection 
boards have been adapted to civil service 
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use. The interview procedures are de- 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission 
as follows: 3 


The candidates will be assembled in a group of 
20-30 at a time at a specified centre, probably near 
London, where they will spend 2-3 days and will be 
provided with accommodation and board free of 
charge. During this time a skilled staff will be en- 
gaged in studying their behaviour and character in 
different situations, both individually and as mem- 
bers of a group. The tests will be specially devised 
to meet Civil Service requirements and may include 
written tests of intelligence and personality, indi- 
vidual and group exercises, and informal individual 
interviews. 

Each aspirant will be permitted to take 
the examination for a given class only 
twice. He may, however, take the examina- 
tions for all the classes for which he is 
qualified. Since only a portion of the total 
number of vacancies will be competed for 
in any one examination, vacancies allo- 
cated to each such examination will be 
filled in the order of merit from the list of 
successful candidates in that particular 
examination. Appointments will be ef- 
fected at the conclusion of the rating of 
each examination. A small number of can- 
didates who pass an examination with 
good scores, but who fail to secure appoint- 
ments because of the limited number of 
vacancies at stake may be placed in a “re- 
serve” category and considered for appoint- 
ment in conjunction with the results ofa 
later examination. 


Temporary Wartime Appointees 


IN GENERAL, temporary employees hired 
during the war are not to be retained un- 
less they are at the top of lists in open com- 
petition. Provision made for such em- 
ployees varies for different groups, depend- 
ing on age and classification. There is 
limited provision for the older employees 
barred by age from the Reconstruction ex- 
aminations and from normal competitive 
examinations. 

Temporary civil servants under 30 years 
of age, regardless of rank, are required to 
take the appropriate open Reconstruction 
examination, without any kind of prefer- 


’ Editor’s Note: For a more detailed description 
of this interview technique, see the article by 
Milton Mandell, “The Group Oral Performance 
Test,” on pp. 209-212 of this issue. 


ential consideration. Among the higher 
temporary officials, however, (those in the 
upper grades of the Administrative and 
Executive classes) special provision has 
been made for the retention in the serv- 
ice of a few, “the best of those over 30,” 
barred from the examinations. Heads of 
departments are required to nominate in- 
dividuals who have shown “unusual abil- 
ity or who possess special qualifications or 
experience and who would be difficult to 
replace.’”’ Upon satisfactory review and in- 
terview by the Civil Service Commission, 
these officials may be retained and given a 
permanent status. A maximum quota will 
be established to keep the number of offi- 
cers so selected at a reasonable minimum. 
No provision is made for exceptions for 
temporary employees in the entrance grade 
of the Administrative class. In the begin- 
ning grades of Executive and Clerical 
classes, temporary junior officers who are 
over go and thus ineligible for examina- 
tions, but whose training and experience 
are considered particularly valuable, may 
be retained under certain circumstances. 
For this purpose, 15 per cent of the ac- 
crued vacancies in the junior Executive 
and junior Clerical grades have been set 
aside for temporary employees. These 
quotas will be filled by recommendations 
prepared by the heads of departments 
from among employees with two years of 
continuous service. In the Clerical Assist- 
ant classes, no special provision is made 
for older temporary employees barred from 
competition, with the exception that a 
limited number of typists between the ages 
of go and 50 are to be nominated by their 
departments for permanent status. 


Promotional Opportunities for 
Permanent Employees 


Durinc the war, promotions, as well as ap- 
pointments, were effected on an acting 
basis, so that no net advances were made 
even by permanent employees remaining 
in the service throughout the war. Nor did 
these permanent employees have the nor- 
mal opportunity of competing in annual 
open examinations. In order to apply uni- 
formly the policy of restoring opportunity 
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denied by the war, provision has been 
made for special restricted competitive pro- 
motional examinations for permanent civil 
servants. A small quota of accrued vacan- 
cies has been reserved for them and they 
will compete among themselves for these 
positions. 

This quota of accrued vacancies is ex- 
clusive of and serve to reduce the numbers 
of vacancies thrown open to the Recon- 
struction competitions. In total, however, 
the number is not very large and will not 
therefore seriously limit the opportunities 
in the open competitions. Except for the 15 
per cent reservation for older temporary 
employees in the beginning Clerical and 
Executive grades, specific figures have not 
yet been established for the reserved 
quotas. It has been emphasized, however, 
that they will be small and will serve only 
to grant status to the “best” of the older 
temporaries ineligible to compete in the 
reconstruction or normal examinations. 


Normal Recruitment Program 


AS MENTIONED EARLIER, all vacancies oc- 
curring after the end of the war are con- 
sidered to be “normal” vacancies and will 
be filled by open competitive examination 
in the traditional pre-war manner. Exami- 
nations of this type have already been an- 
nounced and are being given currently for 
a number of classes. 

The re-establishment of recruitment on 
an open competitive basis concurrently 
with the Reconstruction examinations is 
considered by the British as an essential 
step toward re-establishment of the Civil 
Service on a permanent basis. They believe 
that while the Reconstruction examina- 
tions will provide a wealth of excellent ma- 
terial for bringing the service back to pre- 
war standards, the maintenance and exten- 
sion of those standards depends on making 
the normal program of open competitions 
effective now. 


Conclusion 


THE IMPORTANCE attached by the British 
to early and effective restoration of civil 
service standards is attested by attention to 
it during the period of hostilities and by 


' 
the announcement of examinations within 
a month following V-E Day—this, too, 


despite the suspension of the activities of 


the Civil Service Commission during the 
war. High priority is given to the resump- 
tion of a steady flow of recruits of good 
educational standards and of ages deemed 
appropriate for the beginning of a perma- 
nent career. 

It will be noted that the current pro- 
visions, both for the Reconstruction 
examinations and for the new normal com- 
petitions, retain the basic principle of 
articulation of recruitment to the educa- 
tional system. The Reconstruction exami- 
nations depart from this only to the extent 
felt necessary to make allowance for lost 
educational opportunities during the war. 
Granted a completely democratic educa- 
tional system, where economic status bears 
no relation to attainment of higher educa- 
tion, such articulation, even though re- 
strictive, can be justified. Despite increas- 
ing scholarship opportunities, however, the 
economic barriers to higher education are 
believed to be more important in Great 
Britain than in the United States. Even 
in the United States, a large proportion of 
superior young men and women do not get 
a. higher education, while some persons of 
inferior ability do. 

While the report on which the postwar 
plans are based gives incidental recogni- 
tion to the problem, it may be said to re- 
flect a certain complacency with prewar 
methods of recruitment. Perhaps there was 
some nostalgia for a return to normalcy. 
One may wonder whether it is the tradi- 
tional views of the higher civil servants, 
rather than the new political forces in 
Britain, that are reflected here. It is be- 
lieved that at some point, perhaps follow- 
ing the completion of the Reconstruction 
examinations, the demand for a system of 
recruitment with a broader democratic 
base will make itself heard in Great Brit- 
ain. The utilization of tests of capacity 
rather than of academic achievement will 
facilitate this democratization, while ad- 
hering to the competitive principle that 
has been the strength of the British civil 
service. 
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The principle of prompt restoration of 
lost opportunity, basic to the British ap- 
proach, may be contrasted with the typical 
American practice of granting veterans 
preference without time limit. The desir- 
ability of a time limit is gaining recogni- 
tion in this country: it is a feature of the 
report of the Committee on Veteran Em- 
ployment Policies of the Civil Service As- 
sembly.* Implementation of preference by 
the reservation of a proportion of jobs for 

*“The Employment of Veterans in the Public 


Service in the United States.” Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1944. 


which only veterans may compete, may be 
contrasted with the American practice of 
adding points to earned examination 
scores. 

Regardless of one’s position on the 
merits of the approaches, it will be con- 
ceded that the promptness and vigor with 
which the British are tackling the problem 
of restoration of civil service standards 
augur well for the maintenance of a high 
calibre civil service. The British program 
merits serious consideration by American 
public administrators. 





Job Evaluation Methods 
in Salary Analysis . 4 es « JOHN C. CROWLEY 





OINT RATING, factor comparison, and 
Prother similar magic phrases have been 
circulating on the edges of personnel circles 
during the past several years, particularly 
in private business. Success in dealing with 
the wartime manpower agencies and with 
unions, and in satisfying major problems 
of morale has been attributed to the seem- 
ingly complicated formulas, scales, and 
graphs that are components of these 
systems. 

It is appropriate for those of us in the 
public personnel field to scrutinize the 
various techniques developed in industrial 
and commercial organizations, for these 
several schemes of arriving at equitable 
salary patterns by means of job value 
factors appear to warrant careful investiga- 
tion.and extensive experimentation. This 
discussion will be limited to a brief de- 
scription of some typical systems, and to an 
indication of the problems, limitations, 
and restrictions of job evaluation tech- 
niques in the devising of salary plans in 
public agencies. 


Development of a Pay Plan 


TRADITIONALLY, salary rates have been— 
and still are in many cases—determined by 
purely subjective judgment, but the in- 
creasing complexities in kinds of jobs and 
influences on the several labor markets have 
necessitated a departure from this practice. 
Over a period of years, personnel techni- 
cians have worked out a large number of 
methods, varying from _ cost-of-living 
formulas to complex pricing of minute 
operations. Point rating and factor com- 
parison are but two of the more popular 





Joun C. Crow ey is a staff member of Public 
Administration Service. This article was 
adapted from a paper presented by Mr. Crow- 
ley at a meeting of the Central Regional Con- 
ference of the Civil Service Assembly in 





Detroit, Michigan, on May 2, 1946. 
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methods used in the process of refining the 
raw materials of a pay plan.! 

In the development of any pay plan, 
there are several kinds of basic data that 
must be secured. It is essential, of course, 
for the jurisdiction to have a carefully de- 
vised classification plan as a starting point. 
In addition, data on the content and dis- 
tinguishing features of each class of work 
are needed—in other words, the typical 
kinds of position-classification information 
plus an intimate knowledge of inter-class 
differences. Dollar-and-cents facts must also 
be obtained about pay rates for comparable 
types of jobs in other public and private 
employment, particularly those in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Only when fully armed 
with these kinds of information can an 
organization begin to cope intelligently 
with even the easiest of pay problems. But 
even when these steps have been taken, 
there are still classes of work which cannot 
be compared with jobs in other organiza- 
tions either public or private. It is in deal- 
ing with these classes that the so-called re- 
finement processes can be most useful. 


Varieties of Methods 


ONE OF THE simplest methods employed in 
dealing with the problem of salaries for 
these classes which cannot be compared 
with jobs on the “outside” is the “levels 
chart” system. The levels chart is essen- 
tially a graph or chart on which a tech- 
nician can draw lines or place points 
representing salaries for classes that are 
controlled by salary rates on the outside. 
Then other classes are compared, both 
within family groups (i.e. closely related 
class groups) and across the lines of pro- 
motional series. With a line or point on 


1 For a general review of evaluation methods, see 
Job Evaluation, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Studies in Personnel Policies, No. 25, 247 
Park Avenue, New York, 1940. 
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the chart representing each class, a tech- 
nician may adjust, readjust, and probably 
in most cases figuratively “juggle” the 
classes on the chart into a fairly consistent 
pattern of salary equilibrium. 

A second, and presumably somewhat 
more scientific method, used largely in pri- 
vate enterprise, is that of ranking. Classes 
are ranked by a general appraisal of over- 
all characteristics of difficulty and respon- 
sibility. When all classes have been ranked 
satisfactorily, the rates are set down for 
those that are determined by prevailing 
rates on the outside. Then, salaries for 
classes within the gaps so created are de- 
veloped by interpolation. Both this and the 
levels chart method are criticised by some 
who hold the view that these methods do 
not reduce the degree of subjective judg- 
ment, but rather that they simply provide 
a means whereby the process of applying 
subjective judgment can be partially or- 
ganized. 

Two other general categories of systems 
used for the same general purpose—and 
which probably merely allow more effec- 
tive organization for subjective judgment ? 
—are known as point rating and factor 
comparison.’ Both factor comparison and 
point rating involve the use of job fac- 
tors, such as education, working condi- 
tions, and supervision received. Jobs or 
classes of work are compared according to 
various pre-selected factors, and by one of 
several possible methods a numeric or dol- 
lar figure is computed for each of the 
classes or jobs. Of course, the factors men- 
tioned above as examples are only a few of 
the many possible ones. Some systems use 
as many as forty factors; others have as few 
as three.t However, the various lists and 


*In a preview of this paper Edmond Ricketts of 
the Public Administration Service staff aptly ob- 
served that “ ... the chief value of factor com- 
parison and point rating is that they operate in 
favor of a more critical scrutiny of difficulty and 
responsibility of work.” 

*For a more detailed and specific treatment of 
examples of these systems, see John F. Fisher, “Job 
Evaluation Through Point Rating,” Public Person- 
nel Review, January, 1944, pp. 19-26. 

‘In this connection, it is appropriate to mention 
that a rather complicated statistical technique, 
known as “factorial analysis” can be used in the 
determination of proper factors. 


kinds of factors used constitute a subject 
suitable for a separate discussion. 


The Factor Comparison Method 


THE FACTOR COMPARISON system involves 
an evaluation of classes of work according 
to a list of factors that is supposed to em- 
brace all significant aspects of work in all 
jobs. Under this system, salaries are built 
up from dollar amounts allocated to vari- 
ous factors. A typical form of this method 
uses “‘key classes,” that is, those classes that 
can be compared with jobs on the outside 
in the immediate vicinity, and which are 
representative of the various class groups 
and levels. The key classes must be ranked 
from lowest to highest under each of the 
factors. Each key class is then evaluated 
alone on the basis of every factor, and a 
portion of the pre-determined salary rate 
for that key class, which has previously 
been determined by comparison with out- 
side rates, is assigned to each factor until 
all of the dollars have been assigned. 
When the staff technicians compare the 
two approaches (ranking and dollar allo- 
cation), they usually find quite a number of 
differences in the rank order of key classes. 
These differences must be resolved, and, in 
some cases, it means discarding several 
classes from the “key” group—possibly be- 
cause of unusual prevailing salary rate con- 
ditions on the outside for these classes. 
When the final rankings of key claSses are 
established, with each rank level repre- 
sented under each factor by a class title and 
an assigned -dollar value, then all the re- 
maining classes are analysed with the same 
factors and compared with the key classes. 
To put it in a slightly different way, 
when the key classes have all been ranked, 
as described above, the following picture 
results: under each factor is a list of key 
classes ranked from lowest to highest, and 
each class under any one factor has been 
given a dollar value which the technicians 
have assigned as a portion of the pre- 
determined salary rate. Then, with this 
basic pattern, all the rest of the classes are 
analyzed and inserted into the list of key 
classes under each factor in their proper 
relative positions. The result is a dollar 
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value for each class under each factor; the 
total of these dollar values is the salary rate. 
From the description of the steps, starting 
with key classes, the use of factors, and the 
comparison of other classes, the reason for 
the term “factor comparison” is readily 
apparent. 


Point Rating Method 


THE OTHER general system, called “point 
rating,” has many similar characteristics. 
The same ideas of key classes and job fac- 
tors are used. However, the factors are 
usually somewhat more closely defined, and 
have several gradations that are also de- 
fined. Each factor is specifically broken 
down into several parts that represent de- 
grees of importance, intensity, or quantity. 
As an illustration, the factor of education 
might be considered to consist of four seg- 
ments: (1) mere literacy to graduation 
from grammar school; (2) one to four years 
of high school; (g) one to four years of 
college; and (4) graduate work up to a 
master’s or doctor’s degree. Each of these 
factor segments, as they might be called, is 
assigned a specific number of points, and 


the job analysis is represented by ratings. 


made in terms of numbers of points for 
each factor. It is important that these in- 
tervals be set up so that they are as nearly 
equal as possible (obviously the intervals 
in the example above are not equal), so 
that point values may bear a reasonably 
logical relationship in factor and _ total 
scores.5 

When a personnel technician applies the 
point rating method, he should first rate all 
key classes, one factor at a time. Then, as 
a check, he should rate each key class alone 
according to all of the factors. The differ- 
ences resulting from the two approaches 
can be resolved in a manner similar to that 
used in the factor comparison system. 
When all key classes are rated and their 
ratings are determined to be sufficiently ac- 
curate, a line chart is prepared—not the 


5It is possible that the psychological-statistical 
technique known as “equal appearing intervals” 
might be employed in the determination of sub- 
stantially equal or otherwise measurable factor 
intervals, although ‘the experiment has not been 
attempted to the knowledge of this writer. 


same as that used in the levels chart sys- 
tem, but, rather, a common statistical scat- 
ter diagram, with a horizontal and a verti- 
cal scale. Along the horizontal line are set 
a series of point intervals, and along the 
vertical line is a scale representing dollars. 
Using the salary rates for key classes that 
are already determined by reference to out- 
side information, and using the points 
from the rating process, the technician 
must plot points on the chart by using the 
dollar and point figures.6 Except for some 
qualifying conditions which are discussed 
later, if the rating judgment of the tech- 
nician has been applied properly, he 
should be able to draw a free-hand or 
statistically calculated curve that will show 
a single, predominant salary-line pattern. 
The other remaining classes are then rated 
and the point totals located on the curve. 
By simply converting on the chart to the 
dollar scale, the salary rates for the various 
classes are determined. 


Application of a Point or Factor System 


For A PUBLIC JURISDICTION wishing to de- 
velop a factor evaluation system of one 
kind or another, there is no set or standard 
formula. There are many variations of 
point rating and factor systems, especially 
in regard to the use of particular factors 
and descriptions. One important reason is 
the necessity for a detailed set of tools pro- 
duced exclusively for use with a particular 
group of jobs or classes. For example, in 
one organization the experience called for 
in the various classes may be expressed in 
job specifications by exact numbers of 
months and years, whereas in another 
organization the phraseology may be in so- 
called “desirable” terms, such as “some ex- 
perience,” “considerable experience,” or 
“extensive experience.” Obviously, the 
same factor definitions would not be suit- 
able for both jurisdictions. 

Another reason for. devising a “tailor- 
made” system rather than attempting to 
use some borrowed pattern, particularly in 


® This is one of the important places where point 
rating differs from factor comparison. Point rating 
works from-evaluation-to-points-to-dollars, whereas 
factor comparison works from evaluation directly 
to dollars. 
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point rating, is the need to accommodate 
both the highest and lowest classes of work 
within each factor. Each factor used must 
have segment definitions that will permit 
the rating of the highest and lowest classes 
in the group. For example, in a large state 
service, there may be a few classes which 
call for a PhD degree; in this case, the edu- 
cation factor should provide rating points 
up to that level. In a smaller jurisdiction, 
on the other hand, the range in educational 
requirements for various classes might well 
have “college graduation” as its upper 
limit. 

The question of the scope of factors leads 
logically to another important, though con- 
troversial point—whether a single list or 
several lists or scales of factors should be 
applied in a situation involving many 
diverse kinds of employment. Some organi- 
zations attempt to meet this problem by a 
single list including every factor and unit 
description that could possibly apply in 
the whole list of classes. Each class or job 
is then rated only according to those factors 
that are appropriate. For example, a be- 
ginning clerk class might receive no rating 
at all on a factor such as “supervision exer- 
cised,” and most office work classes would 
not be rated on the factor concerned with 
on-the-job hazards. When the single-list 
method is employed, there are necessarily 
“balancing factors” inserted for each of the 
general groups of similar classes so that no 
one general group is rated on an excessively 
large number of factors. The single-list 
idea also implies the doubtful assumption 
that prevailing pay rates in the several oc- 
cupational labor markets rise and _ fall 
equally with the same influences. That is, 
the use of a single list means that the pay 
for a plumber is conditioned by the same 
economic influences as the pay for a libra- 
rian. Although this may be ideally desir- 
able, the actual conditions of prevailing 
rates are, at least in part, ignored. 

If it can be assumed that a pay plan 
should reflect prevailing rates on the labor 
markets, it seems logical that any one list 
of factors should apply only to classes 
which are subject to substantially the same 
labor market influences—in other words, a 


homogeneous employment group. The 
question must then be faced of what divi- 
sions should be recognized. An extreme 
example would be the limiting of a factor _ 
list to a single series of classes, such as civil 
engineering. Such narrow coverage as this, 
however, would prevent satisfactory analy- 
sis of classes and series on which little or 
no salary information is available from 
other public or private employers in the 
locality. 

Important considerations that determine ° 
the application of an individual factor list 
to a separate employment group include 
the following: 

1. There must be a sufficiently large 
number of classes in the group so that 
enough key classes are available for com- 
parison. 

2. The classes included in the group 
should be subject to evaluation by all of 
the same factors. 

3. When a factor list is designed for rat- 
ing a particular group of generally related 
classes, a fairly close relationship should 
exist between ratings on the scale for each 
of the tentatively selected key classes in 
the group and the actual dollar pay rate 
for that class on the “outside.” In other 
words, if any two potential key classes in 
the group receive approximately the same 
rating by using the factor list, they should 
both actually be worth about the same pay 
rates by prevailing labor market standards. 
This characteristic can be tested by pick- 
ing out several key classes of approximately 
the same prevailing level of pay from 
among the proposed job group and then 
rating them experimentally on the factor 
list. 

In line with the idea that factors and 
definitions should be selected and devised 
in “tailor-made” fashion, it is reasonable 
to conclude that each of the separate fac- 
tor lists should be similarly developed. As 
an example, in a factor list for labor and 
crafts classes more emphasis would be given 
to skills and hazards of work, whereas a 
factor list for administrative personnel 
would likely emphasize the elements of su- 
pervision exercised and responsibility for 
decisions and results. 
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Number and Weights of Factors 
THERE Is great diversity of opinion and 
practice with respect to the number of fac- 
tors to be used in either a factor compari- 
son or point rating scheme. Some contend 
that any factor must be subject to precise 
and accurate measurement, which may 
mean a large number of factors each deal- 
ing with a single, minor aspect of job 
worth. When this approach is carried to its 
extreme, serious problems arise. The job 
of developing the factor list and interme- 
diate definitions is very complex, and the 
possibility of duplication and overlapping 
is quite great; the amount of time is mul- 
tiplied; and more targets are available for 
criticism. 

In a detailed statistical study by 
C. H. Lawshe of Purdue, several point 
rating methods were analyzed in terms of 
controlling factors.7 Lawshe found that 
the ratings were actually controlled by 
only a few of the factors, and his conclu- 
sion was that a simplified scale of three or 
four items would probably yield results 
closely comparable to those secured by a 
more complicated system.-This same con- 
clusion has been reached by others who 
have employed the technique of factorial 
analysis in the development of factor lists. 

Whether to assign varying statistical 
weights to factors is a problem that plagues 
analysts in their attempts to devise point 
rating systems. Many people who have ap- 
plied point rating techniques have decided 
that weights are unnecessary if the factors 
used are devised so that some degree of 
equality of importance is attached to each. 
Aside from applying complicated, cum- 
bersome, and time-consuming statistical 
methods, we know very little as yet about 
the exact measurable importance of in- 
dividual factors. This is borne out by the 
wide variety of types of factors in systems 
already in use, and also by the differences 
in weights when they are used. As indi- 
cated, this leads to complicated statistics, 
but in the opinion of at least some who 


7C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “Studies in Job Evaluation: 
The Adequacy of Abbreviated Point Ratings for 
Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1945. 





have applied point rating, the usefulness 
of statistical refinements declines rapidly 
in practical application to these personnel 
problems, for the juggling process of sub- 
jective judgment cannot honestly be 
avoided at several points along the line. 


Limitations of Point and Factor Systems 


‘THERE ARE SOME who may view point rat- 
ing and factor comparison as_ possible 
“cure-alls,” but considerable caution is 
needed in the application of such factor 
evaluation systems, for there are several 
kinds of circumstances to which these tech- 
niques are not entirely suited. Mentioning 
a few will illustrate the point. 

Where there are strong union pressures 
or a scarcity or surplus of particular occu- 
pational groups in the local labor market, 
the evaluation methods must be modified. 
About the only way to meet a problem of 
this kind is to use several factor lists, but 
this is an inadequate answer when the 
union influence or labor supply difficulties 
apply only to one or a few classes. 

Another kind of limitation on factor 
evaluation methods, as well as most other 
methods, is a fixed salary ceiling. In the 
state of Kentucky, for example, no public 
official except the governor can legally re- 
ceive a salary of more than $5,000 per year. 
The same type of ceiling exists in other 
places where traditionally no job can be 
worth more than the legally fixed compen- 
sation of the mayor or governor or city 
manager. When the ceiling is low, the rat- 
ings or dollar measurements tend to mush- 
room out near the top unless they are 
pro-rated downward by some arbitrary 
formula. 

A particularly important restriction on 
the use of point rating and factor compari- 
son methods is that single rates, rather than 
ranges, result from the initial analysis. 
These rates are usually well scattered, and 
when the evaluation process is complete, 
the problem of developing appropriate 
ranges still remains. Some may answer this 
problem by applying a predetermined pat- 
tern of ranges to the conversion scale 

(when using the point rating method), 
perhaps working graphically with a series 
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of rectangles instead of a curve on the 
plotting chart. There is the disadvantage, 
if a standard percentage range system is 
used, that it is difficult to avoid overlapping 
ranges in at least some of the promotional 
series.® Also, the standard-percentage 
method prevents the development of 
ranges that accurately reflect differences in 
the spread of job difficulty from lowest 
to highest among the several classes, such as 


the differences in spread that frequently. 


arise in clerical series of classes. 

The middle of the range for a class 
should theoretically come as close as pos- 
sible to the rate determined by the factor 
evaluation system, but it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid juggling the intersections of 
minimums and maximums. Also, in the 
final stages of setting up a pay plan, it is 
usually good practice to reduce the number 
of ranges by consolidating odd ranges with 
more common ones. 

Another major kind of problem, which 
may be a limitation that can be overcome 
gradually, is that of using a point rating or 
factor comparison system publicly in the 
substantiation of salary plans. Although 
wartime experience in industry was gen- 
erally successful in placing public reliance 
on factor evaluation methods, the fact can- 
not be ignored that a detailed factor break- 
down, especially with weights, is much 
easier to attack than to defend. Also, job 
evaluation with points and factors is 
viewed oftentimes with distrust by em- 
~ °For a detailed discussion of the structure of a 


pattern of salary ranges, see Ismar Baruch, “The 
Structure of a Pay Scale,” Public Personnel Review, 


July, 1946, pp. 141-47. 


ployees and others as a fancy “mumbo 
jumbo” of statistical double-talk. One prac- 
tical means of overcoming the misunder- 
standing, distrust, and resulting attack may 
be to invite employee representation in the 
initial process—and perhaps at other stages 
as well—of developing factor lists, defini- 
tions, weights (if any), and rating proce- 
dures. 

In view of these various limitations, it is 
probably desirable at the present stage of 
development, in the public personnel field 
at least, that point rating and factor com- 
parison should be used lightly and softly. 
One of the most effective ways to achieve 
higher degrees of usefulness for factor 
evaluation techniques is for personnel 
agencies to experiment with them. Ulti- 
mately, point rating and factor comparison 
will come to be widely accepted tools of 
personnel administration, useful probably 
in position allocation and other personnel 
actions as well as in salary analysis. How- 
ever, there are many who even now believe 
confidently that factor evaluation methods 
can be used with considerable advantage if 
the limitations and restricted scope of ap- 
plication are recognized. 
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A Personnel Board 


in Action 


EMERY E. OLSON 





ITH WHAT does the board of a large 
Weentral personnel agency concern it- 
self and how does it organize for action? 
Much has been written on the organiza- 
tion, administration, and management of 
the personnel departments and civil service 
staffs as operating units in governmental 
jurisdictions. It is equally important to ex- 
plore and report on the activities of the 
board or commission. Effective organiza- 
tion and operation at this level can be a 
most significant factor in the success of 
staff work. This is true of both large and 
small jurisdictions. It is believed that this 
report of the California State Personnel 
Board will be of interest in other juris- 
dictions. 


The Political and Management 
Environment 


THE OBSERVATIONS recorded here refer to 
the functions of a part-time board as dis- 
tinguished from those of the staff, and they 
refer to a board clothed with constitutional 
and legislative power covering practically 
all the quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative, and 
administrative functions performed by a 
public personnel agency. The observations 
‘refer to a board responsible for more than 
25,000 employees, operating with a com- 
paratively well-financed staff. The govern- 
mental setting includes an administration 
by a governor thinking in terms of sound 
management. It also includes a legislature 
with real understanding of tlie human 
problems of management and willing to 
take the leadership by making possible a 
modern personnel program through help- 
ful legislation and adequate appropria- 
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tions. A director of finance, experienced in 
public management, uniformly high-grade 
appointees as heads of state departments, 
and forward-looking and intelligently co- 
operative employee groups, complete the 
political and policy environment. A good 
operating program is possible when “look- 
ing for the right answer” is the rule rather 
than the exception. Thus, the management 
approach becomes the basis for action. It 
is particularly important in public person- 
nel administration, where individual inter- 
ests are so easily magnified out of all pro- 
portion to the common welfare. 

Much has been written and said during 
the past decade on the relative merits of 
various types of structural set-ups and func- 
tional breakdowns for the organization, ad- 
ministration, and management of the per- 
sonnel programs of public jurisdictions. 
The discussion here is in no sense an argu- 
ment for or against any particular type; it 
is rather a series of observations on a num- 
ber of the significant situations arising un- 
der an established plan. These situations 
are the ones which are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the board as a group of 
members or commissioners in the political 
and operational set-up provided in Cali- 
fornia through constitutional and legisla- 
tive provisions. 

Appointees to such posts probably re- 
spond much as appointees to other posts, 
public and private. The chief executive of 
a state can probably achieve any level of 
competence, integrity and sincerity of pur- 
pose on such a board that he and the legis- 
lature are willing to provide for in terms 
of opportunity for service, prestige, com- 
pensation, freedom from undesirable inter- 
ference, and authority coupled with re- 
sponsibility. Careful selection of part-time 
board members charged with personnel ad- 
ministration is just as important as the se- 
lection of department heads. Both types of 
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officials are at the heart of a sound admin- 
istration, and particularly so in the case of 
personnel administration, because every 
act and each judgment cuts across all de- 
partments and affects in a personal way 
many thousands of employees—each one of 
which is responsible for a segment of serv- 
ice to the citizens of the community. 


Constitutional and Legislative Basis 


THE STATE of California has had a civil 
service system under statutory authority 
since 1913 (Chapter 590 of the California 
Statutes of 1913, as amended). In Novem- 
ber, 1934, the people of California, by a 
vote of better than three-to-one, adopted 
Article XXIV of the state constitution, pro- 
viding that “permanent appointments and 
promotion in the state civil service shall be 
made exclusively under a general system 
based upon merits, efficiency and fitness as 
ascertained by competitive examination,” ! 
thus providing a fundamental and organic 
basis for a state personnel program. 

The constitution prescribes the organi- 
zation of the administering agency and the 
general scope of its activities. It sets up a 
State Personnel Board of five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Each appointee 
holds office for ten years, and the Board 
annually elects one of its members presi- 
dent. It is further provided that the Board 
shall appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Officer, who is a member of 
the state civil service but not a member of 
the Board. To carry over the legislation 
then in force and to bring within the con- 
stitutional structure all legislation in the 
future relative to the civil service, it was 
provided that the Board should administer 
and enforce, and be vested with all the 
powers, duties, and purposes, functions, 
and jurisdiction provided under previous 
legislation. 


a 
Authority Reserved to the Board 

THE PORTION of the constitution that deals 

with the relationship between the Board 

and the Executive Officer has been the oc- 


1 Constitution of the State of California, Article 
XXIV, Sec. 1. 


casion for a substantial amount of legal 
analysis and some judicial consideration as 
to whether on particular subjects the Ex- 
ecutive Officer may act with or without 
special delegation, and the question re- 
mains without final determination by the 
Supreme Court of the state. The section 
provides that the Executive Officer shall 
perform and discharge all of the powers, 
duties, purposes, functions, and jurisdic- 
tion vested in the Board except that the 
adoption of rules and regulations, the crea- 
tion and adjustment of classifications and 
grade and dismissals, demotions, suspen- 
sions, and other punitive action for or in 
the state civil service shall be and remain 
the duty of the board, with a vote of the 
majority of the members of the board re- 
quired to make any action effective. In ad- 


dition, the legislature has declared that the 


Executive Officer is to perform and dis- 
charge the powers, duties, functions, and 
jurisdictions vested in the Board and dele- 
gated to him by it. Furthermore, any power, 
duty, function, or jurisdiction that the 
Board may lawfully delegate shall be con- 
clusively presumed to have been dele- 
gated to the Executive Officer unless there 
is affirmative action otherwise. 

In a case in which both the Attorney 
General and the State Personnel Board 
filed briefs on the point as to whether the 
Board, as against the Executive Officer, has 
exclusive authority in regard to the ap- 
proval of a layoff, the court found it un- 
necessary to decide that point. The Board, 
therefore, operates in terms of an opinion 
of the Attorney General that limits the ex- 
clusive authority of the Board to the adop- 
tion of rules and regulations which are 
binding upon and govern the Executive 
Officer; the creation and adjustment of 
classifications and grades, dismissals, de- 
motions, suspensions, and other punitive 
action; quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
matters; and provides that other powers 
and duties vested in the Board are to be 
performed and discharged by the Executive 
Officer in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations of the Board. 

The question, however, has become 
moot from another and more significant 
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point of view. With clarification and in- 
tegration of purpose attributable in part 
to changing objectives and with Board 
members and staff seeking common ends, 
questions of exclusive and non-exclusive 
powers have disappeared like the morning 
fog. The drive of a common purpose puts 
incidentals in their proper place. Certainly 
it would be better to make the law more 
clear if that is possible. It is incomparably 
better to have working relationships of 
such a character that objectives are 
achieved with or without narrow judicial 
determinations regarding power. Adminis- 
trative discretion is something to be treas- 
ured. Here the Board and the Executive 
Officer can join in any action which seems 
to require it. 


The Board as a Part of General 
Administration 


A BOARD with such comprehensive powers 
must accept responsibility and must gear 
its program with general state administra- 
tion; in fact, it becomes a part of general 
administration. It is represented in the 
Governor’s cabinet. Its Executive Officer 
meets regularly with the personnel direc- 
tors of departments; members of the board 
and staff are in continual consultation with 
the Director of Finance and the Attorney 
General; major policies are discussed with 
the Governor; and appropriate legislative 
committees are kept informed as to plans 
and program, both directly and through 
the legislative auditor. With the authority 
to act goes the responsibility to fit such ac- 
tion into the financial program of the 
state.2 The governor, the director of fi- 
nance, the legislature and the board must 
each participate in securing solutions 
which fit within general policy. 
Administratively speaking, the Person- 
nel Board carries on its functions as a cen- 
tral personnel agency through its Executive 
Officer. This officer, appointed by the 


? At the last regular session of the legislature in 
1945, a sum of upwards of eight miilion dollars was 
appropriated to be drawn upon for salary adjust- 
ments which the Personnel Board might make dur- 
ing the biennium. Several adjustments, involving 
— expenditures of funds, have since been 
made. 





Board and a member of the state civil serv- 
ice, together with an Assistant Executive 
Officer, directs and supervises the usual 
functions of examining and recruiting, 
classification, personnel transactions, pay, 
office management, veterans’ personnel 
services, state training services, personnel 
management analysis, and cooperative per- 
sonnel services for local jurisdictions within 
the state. 


The Basis of Board Action 


‘THE FORMAL worK of the Personnel Board 
itself, as distinguished from the work of 
the staff, takes place at regularly an- 
nounced official meetings. The statute pro- 
vides that the Board shall meet in Sacra- 
mento as often as the needs of the public 
service may require and in such other 
places as it may designate, with such meet- 
ings open to the public so that any inter- 
ested person may be given a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard. A majority of the 
members of the Board are to constitute a 
quorum. The Board is to keep minutes of 
its own proceedings and record its official 
actions, with such minutes and records 
open to reasonable public inspection. 
Regular meetings must be fixed not less 
than a month preceding the date of the 
meeting. The rules also provide for special 
meetings on written request of three or 
more members, and emergency meetings on 
unanimous written consent of the mem- 
bers. In practice, the Board meets twice a 
month for a two-day session throughout 
the year, with the exception that in August 
one three-day session substitutes for two 
meetings of two days each. 


The Hearing Function 


THE PROCEDURE in relation to all hearings 
and rehearings requires that requests to 
the Board for relief of any kind must be 
made in writing and filed with the Board, 
with special detailed procedures required 
in disciplinary proceedings. Disciplinary 
proceedings have to do with “punitive ac- 
tion,” meaning dismissal, demotion, sus- 
pension, reprimand, or other disciplinary 
action, including the removal of a per- 
son’s name from employment lists. In all 
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such cases a hearing rather than investiga- 
tion is required. Within a reasonable time 
after the filing of an answer, and upon writ- 
ten notice to both parties of the time and 
place of the hearing, the Board or its duly 
authorized representative holds a hearing, 
at which both parties may submit all 
proper and competent evidence against or 
in support of the charges. 

The statutes make possible a type of 
procedure in such hearings which provides 
all parties at interest an opportunity to be 
heard and brings to bear upon the ques- 
tions involved both expert and lay atten- 
tion, with final decision by the Board. Thus 
hearings may be held by the Board or any 
of its members, or by any authorized repre- 
sentative or referee; but the decision is 
rendered by the Board after careful con- 
sideration of the evidence submitted in the 
hearing. A referee, who is a full-time em- 
ployee of the Board, holds these hearings, 
making arrangements convenient to the 
parties and scheduling such hearings in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, thus making pos- 
sible a minimum of travel and loss of time 
from work for the parties involved.$ 

With the referee giving continual atten- 
tion to these problems and with his ex- 
perience in watching and guiding the 
presentation of cases, sometimes with rep- 
resentation by attorneys, sometimes with- 
out, the records tend to improve. As a 
result, consideration of the evidence be- 
comes easier, the work of the Board mem- 
bers in reviewing the facts and coming to 
a decision becomes more effective, and the 
decisions themselves are improved. A 
management-conscious board finds much 
in these cases helpful in determining 
policy. 

* The use of a referee for hearings has proven to 
be a most useful and effective technique. The ref- 
eree gives constant attention to the type of prob- 
lems involved in cases assigned to him. He is an 
attorney with judicial temperament, familiar with 
civil service and public management. He sees that 
petitions, appeals, and requests for hearing are con- 
sidered in appropriate order. As hearing officer, 
it is his responsibility to see that cases are ade- 
quately presented so that the record will be com- 
plete for Board consideration and decision. Such 
records are also valuable in the determination of 


future policy, particularly in connection with rule 
making. 


Among the types of cases usually as- 
signed to the referee are the following: 


1. Appeal from rejection during the proba- 
tionary period. 

2. Appeal from marking of report of perform- 
ance. 

3. Protest against transfer. 

4. Appeal from refusal of the appointing au- 
thority to certify sick leave. 

5. Application for reinstatement after re- 
ported absence without leave for 10 consecu- 
tive working days. 

6. Appeal from disciplinary suspensions. 

7. Appeal from lay-off. 

8. Suspension pending filing of charges, 
charges for dismissal, or other punitive action. 


Among the types of cases that are usually _ 
heard by the entire Board, rather than 
being assigned to the referee, are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Hearing requested by an employee af- 
fected by the allocation or reallocation of his 
position. 

2. Appeal regarding a written examination. 

3. Appeal from rating and decision of a quali- 
fication appraisal board. 

4. Request for additional sick leave with pay 
in addition to earned accumulative sick leave. 

5. Appeal from administrative action of the 
technical staff (such as rejection of application 
to take a civil service examination.) 

6. Request for changes in compensation. 

7. Request for establishment of a class, or a 
request to divide, combine or alter existing 
classes. 

It will be noted that personnel manage- 
ment problems not settled by the staff 
which are other than disciplinary in char- 
acter generally but not always go directly 
to the Board for action, while those of a 


‘disciplinary character are assigned to the 


referee for hearing and then go to the 
Board for decision on the record. The 
above list is not complete, however, for a 
variety of appeals, hearings, and investiga- 
tions are a normal part of the activities of 
a central personnel agency, Not all can be 
classified into types. 

The powers of the Board are all-inclusive 
with reference to hearings and investiga- 
tions having to do with civil service affairs, 
and include hearings and investigations on 
all matters of enforcement and inspection 
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of any institution, office, or other place of 
employment. The Governor and the legis- 
lature may direct that investigations and 
hearings be held on designated subjects, 
and the Board must make such investiga- 
tions; it must also hold hearings on the 
petition of any employee or citizen, as well. 
An example of a special type of appeal not 
easily classified is covered in a special 
statute providing that any employee who 
feels aggrieved at any action taken by a 
superior or fellow employee in discourag- 
ing or in any manner hindering or prevent- 
ing him taking any examination or any 
other action which he deems beneficial to 
himself may appeal to the Board in writing. 
Any such appeal or communication in con- 
nection therewith is confidential and is not 
to be disclosed without the consent of the 
employee initiating the appeal. This type 
of appeal is seldom used. In all cases where 
the employee has exhausted his administra- 
tive remedies, he may appeal for review by 
the courts if he can show that there is no 
evidence to support the Board’s decision, 
or if it can be shown that the Board has 
acted beyond its powers. 


The Calendar as a Tool of Administration 


THE ORDERLY TRANSACTION of business is 
facilitated by a calendar, the provisions for 
which require that all matters submitted 
for consideration of the Personnel Board 
at any regular meeting shall be placed on 
the calendar and mailed to each member 
of the Board at least five days prior to the 
regular meeting at which it is proposed to 
give consideration to such matters. If such 
prior notice has not been given, unanimous 
consent is required for consideration. The 
Executive Officer serves as secretary to the 
Board and is responsible for placing on the 
calendar all matters for its consideration. 
Matters not disposed of appear automat- 
ically on the next calendar as an item of 
unfinished business until action is taken. 

The calendar thus provides for an or- 
derly consideration of questions, docu- 
ments and causes for each meeting. The 
systematic preparation and operation of 
this tool of management is a protection 
against hasty action, neglect, or omission of 


items of business, undue delay, action with- 
out opportunity to be heard on the part of 
the interested parties, staff confusion as to 
priority in the preparation of background 
materials and staff recommendations, and 
a host of other situations which contribute 
to delay. 

A typical recent calendar contained more 
than sixty items, and covered approxi- 
mately 130 mimeographed pages. There 
were sixteen appearances scheduled, in- 
cluding the Director of Mental Hygiene 
requesting the establishment of a new 
series of classes of comptroller and psychia- 
trist, an employee protesting the rejection 
of her application to take a promotional ex- 
amination, the personnel officer of a depart- 
ment requesting additional sick leave with 
pay, and an appeal to the Board as to the 
status of an employee said by his depart- 
ment to have been absent without leave. 
Twenty additional items, covering classi- 
fication and pay matters, were presented 
by the Executive Officer without appear- 
ances of the interested parties. Other mis- 
cellaneous items included voluntary demo- 
tions, notice of disciplinary suspensions, 
and petitions for rehearings. A section of 
the calendar on submitted matters revealed 
that several cases presented at previous 
meetings had not yet been disposed of and 
required attention. 

A final section listed all pending dismis- 
sals, demotions, suspeysions and other pu- 
nitive actions. These were grouped as 
either “cases at issue” (not yet assigned to 
the referee) or “cases assigned to the ref- 
eree.” After each item was a summary show- 
ing the progress of the cases, e.g., the date 
of hearing, dates for receipt of transcripts, 
filing of briefs and dates upon which com- 
plete records were mailed to members of 
the Board for reading and consideration. 

Until disposed of, all items re-appear on 
the calendar. The carefully indexed calen- 
dar lists in systematic order the documents 
and background materials necessary for 
consideration and decision of questions be- 
fore the Board. These include such items 
as class specifications, copies of proposed 
rule changes, correspondence, staff memo- 
randa and recommendations for action, 
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comparative salary data, detailed analyses 
of complicated questions of status, and ex- 
amination programs. 

Definite procedure in the preparation of 
a calendar is not only a compelling neces- 
sity if the Board itself is to function to the 
satisfaction of the employee, the depart- 
ments, the citizen, and itself, but it is also 
an effective instrument in scheduling staff 
work and day-to-day operations. Use of the 
calendar means that, twice each month, 
all major questions of policy and actions 
taken required by constitution statute and 
rule must be considered and acted upon or 
officially postponed. As a result, an opera- 
tion rhythm is set in motion that is felt 
throughout the organization. 

The calendar preparation procedure in- 
cludes a number of clerical operations not 
listed here, but the essential features may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. To appear on the calendar except by 
unanimous consent on an emergency basis, 
the matter must have been filed in the of- 
fice of the Board at least ten days preceding 


the date on which it is to be heard. In prac- 
tice, the staff endeavors to set most ‘matters 
for dates at least one meeting later, in order 
to provide ample time for preparation of 
materials. 

2. The Executive Officer reviews calen- 
dar material and works out a schedule of 
hearings. 

3. The referee or hearing officer brings 
his summary of cases up to date, prepares 
memoranda on disciplinary suspensions, 
and has material mimeographed for the 
calendar. 

4. Materials carried over from previous 
board meetings are re-run the eleventh day 
before the next meeting. 

5. All new materials are mimeographed 
eight days before the next meeting. 

6. The calendar is assembled, indexed, 
and mailed eight days before the meeting 
to the Board members and to a limited 
number of other persons including certain 
departments and employee groups. 

7. A summary of the calendar is mailed 
to the mailing list eight days before the 
meeting. 


8. Notices to all persons particularly con- 
cerned are mailed eight days before the 
meeting. 

g. Supplemental material (kept to a 
minimum) is added to the calendar of 
Board members and staff during first day 
of the meeting. 


Compensation and Classification Actions 


IN COMPENSATION MATTERS, the Board, as 
distinguished from the Executive Officer, 
takes action in accordance with a constitu- 
tional provision which refers to the crea- 
tion and adjustment of classifications and 
grades as a duty of the Board.* The proce- 
dure followed in establishing or adjusting 
salary ranges includes the following steps: 


1. A request for salary adjustment is re- 
ceived from an agency, individual, em- 
ployee organization, department, from the 
Board’s staff, or from a Board member. 

2. The request is assigned to a staff per- 
sonnel technician for investigation. The 
technician studies the position involved, 
determines job relationships, reviews perti- 
nent governmental and industrial salary 
data, compares the position and class with 
other classes, and makes a tentative recom- 
mendation. In the course of studying the 
matter and shaping a recommendation, the 
staff member may confer with the persons, 
groups and departments concerned, as well 
as with senior members of the Board’s staff. 

3. A memorandum is placed on the 
calendar. 

4. Action is taken by the Board. 

The establishment of new classes is a 
matter also reserved to the Board itself and 
proceeds as follows: 

1. A request for the establishment of a 
new Class is received from a department, or 
is suggested by the Personnel Board staff. 

2. The matter is discussed with the de- 

* The statutes further provide: “The board shall 
establish and adjust salary ranges for each class of 
position in the state civil service. The salary ranges 
shall be based on the principle that like salaries 
shall be paid for comparable duties and respon- 
sibilities. In establishing or changing such ranges, 


consideration shall be given to the a rates 


for comparable service in other public employment 
and in private business, improvement of living 
standards, the current costs of living, and the state’s 


financial condition.” 
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partment, and a tentative class specification 
is prepared. 

3. The matter is reviewed by a principal 
personnel technician, supplemented by 
consultation with persons competent in 
the particular subject-matter field. 

4. The proposed new class is reviewed 
by the department. 

5. Approval of the proposed new class 
is given by the principal personnel tech- 
nician and by the Assistant Executive Of- 
ficer. 

6. The matter is placed on the calendar 
for the Board’s consideration and action. 


THESE EXAMPLES will serve to illustrate the 
preparation of the calendar and the ar- 
rangement of matters for consideration by 
the Board. Other types of items are han- 
dled in similar fashion. These include re- 
visions of specifications, the blanketing-in 
of an agency hitherto exempt ‘from civil 
service, appeals from classification of an 
individual’s position, request for allocation 
without examination, voluntary demo- 
tions, disciplinary suspensions, requests 
for additional sick leave with pay, appeals 
from decisions of qualification appraisal 
boards in examinations, proposed rule 
changes, and waivers of residence restric- 
tions in examinations. Each of these types 
of problems has an appropriate procedure 
designed to bring before the Board com- 
pleted staff work ready for decision. 


Conduct of Meetings 


THE ACTUAL conDucT of the meetings 
themselves is worthy of note, for physical 
arrangements for the group transaction of 
business is a matter all too often neglected. 
Meetings are held in an air-cooled room 
large enough to accommodate seventy-five 
people comfortably. The members of the 
Board sit in comfortable swivel chairs on 
a raised platform, with a semi-circular 
shaped continuous desk in front of them, 
thus encouraging discussion. Just in front 
and below in the center of the room are 
the Executive Officer, the staff member 
handling the matter under consideration, 
the reporter and the person appearing be- 
fore the Board. In the rear two-thirds of the 


room are chairs for persons waiting for the 
cases in which they are interested. 

Persons presenting matters to the Board 
do so informally and may be seated at a 
table just in front of the Board provided 
for the purpose. Questioning by the Board 
and staff members may take place at any 
time, except that under some circumstances 
more formal presentations are made with- 
out interruptions. Employee groups are 
always represented, and representatives of 
the League of Women Voters are often 
present as participants in the discussion 
of a problem. A verbatim record is taken, 
but only those parts reporting special ac- 
tion are transcribed, in case they are 
needed for later consideration. Individual 
Board members are furnished with copies 
of memoranda, recommendations, charts, 
and documents. The general atmosphere is 
dignified without being stiff. 

The Board has been particularly success- 
ful in keeping its schedule of “appear- 
ances” on time, one technique used being 
the use of extra calendar time for the items 
of business presented by the Executive 
Officer where no “appearances” are neces- 
sary. A judicious use of informal confer- 
ences before and after regular meetings has 
served to clarify issues and eliminate time- 
consuming discussions. Bringing a part- 
time board up-to-date is not necessarily 
an important part of a regular ineeting. On 
the other hand, it is desirable that the 
record be complete, and preliminary dis- 
cussions should not be allowed to en- 
courage undue brevity. A board expects its 
executive officer to arrange for the presence 
of the staff member responsible for staff 
work on each question under considera- 
tion. This not only stimulates individual 
development and fixes responsibility, but 
it enables the executive officer to give his 
full attention to policy development 
throughout the meeting and aid the board 
in seeing the problem in its proper pro- 
spective. : 


The Development and Communication of 
Ideas 

FREE AND CONTINUOUS communication is 

an essential feature of any organization. 
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Always difficult, never complete, it is never- 
theless an absolute necessity if policy deter- 
mination and the operating program are to 
reflect the best thinking of board and staff. 
One technique which has proven particu- 
larly helpful in achieving this integration 
is known as the Board-Staff conference. In 
addition to regular meetings and informal 
conferences before and after board sessions 
with the Executive Officer and selected staff 
members, the Board holds quarterly meet- 
ings with the Executive Officer and the 
operating heads of the various divisions 
and sections for the discussion of policy 
questions in state-wide personnel manage- 
ment as affected by operating problems. 
While a record is kept in order to have 
available the ideas which are presented, 
the atmosphere of the sessions is completely 
informal and the working relationship is 
essentially man-to-man rather than official- 
to-employee. 

These conferences are productive. The 
part-time board members achieve a better 
understanding of operating problems and 
the staff members get-an opportunity to 
hear first-hand the observations of board 
members. They serve as an antidote to the 
common “insulation” of personnel tech- 
nicians and the administratively im- 
practical objectives of board members. 
The idea is effective because it secures 
understanding through the communica- 
tion of ideas in terms of program rather 
than through reference to legalistic prohi- 
bitions of law and rules. 

Each Board-Staff conference has before 
it a carefully prepared agenda to serve as 
a guide to the discussion, but not to control 
it. Staff members generally make short re- 
ports as to activities and point out par- 
ticular problems that should be considered 
from a policy point of view. Included in 
the group are the referee and the staff mem- 
ber of the Attorney General’s office who is 
regularly assigned to the work of the Per- 
sonnel Board. 

Another communication responsibility 
of the Board is met by a plan for informal 
conferences with department heads. At the 
time of each semi-monthly meeting, the 
Board members, together with the Execu- 


tive Officer and Assistant Executive Officer, 
meet at dinner with one or more depart- 
ment heads for a general discussion of 
board policy and departmental policy in 
personnel matters as affected by the central 
personnel agency and its work. These meet- 
ings are not intended to substitute for the 
regular procedures in transacting busi- 
ness, but they aid in solving the communi- 
cation problem of a large jurisdiction and 
they develop appreciation on both sides. 
In terms of integrating objectives and 
developing understanding and mutual 
confidence, they have proven to be of the 
highest value. Such informal conferences 
take place with employee groups on the 
same basis and with similarly productive 
results. 

A further technique for promoting 
better communication of ideas is that of 
the open hearing on some particular ques- 
tion of personnel policy. Here the Board 
sets aside an hour or more, perhaps a half- 
day, and invites employees, department 
heads and representatives, citizen groups, 
employee associations and unions to pre- 
sent their ideas. Board members and staff 
question and comment. Thus, there is a 
clarification of purpose, and the implica- 
tions of possible changes in policy are de- 
lineated more boldly, sometimes dramati- 
cally. In addition to better understanding 
and more wisdom in action, all parties 
experience a satisfaction in participation 
which ultimately aids in administration. 
Among matters considered in this way have 
been the question of extending the field of 
competition in promotional examinations 
for all qualified persons holding civil serv- 
ice status, as against departmental promo- 
tionals; and the setting of the date for the 
elimination of war-duration appointments 
in the state service. 


Conclusion 


IN NO SENSE is this a complete statement of 
the organization, administration, and man- 
agement of the central personnel agency 
of the state of California. Rather, it is a 
series of observations by a part-time board 
member of certain features of policy deter- 
mination and operation which highlight 
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what are believed to be important charac- 
teristics of successful group action in con- 
sidering and deciding personnel questions. 
The California State Personnel Board is a 
dynamic organization of two main parts— 
one, a full-time staff, and the other a part- 
time group of directors, primarily a policy- 
making body but with certain definite 
administrative responsibilities as well. 
Never has it been clearer to the writer 
than now that the integration of policy and 
operation is essential to sound personnel 
administration. The distinctions between 
policy and administration are not fictitious, 
for the genuine public servant knows that 
one of the arts of statesmanship is integra- 
tion in terms of a common purpose. And 
never has it been clearer to the writer than 


now that achieving a successful personnel 
program requires the operating depart- 
ments and the central personnel agency to 
share a common policy and a common ad- 
ministration of that policy in dealing with 
people. Too often the realities and fictions 
of organizational pattern have served to 
insulate both thought and action. Break- 
ing through is as much or more a matter 
of intent and purpose than of organization. 
The features of California administration 
mentioned here are those which serve to 
emphasize the search for techniques of 
understanding and the achievement of in- 
tellectual and emotional agreement in an 
orderly way. Thus is created a basis for 
generating power for action in public busi- 
ness. 








The Group Oral 


Performance Test .. . . MILTON M. MANDELL 





HE MEASUREMENT of personality char- 

"S aan remains as the major test- 
ing problem in the public service. Written 
and performance tests have repeatedly 
demonstrated their value for selection pur- 
poses, but no claim is made that they 
measure personality. Personality inven- 
tories, while a form of paper-and-pencil 
test, have many administrative limitations 
for civil service testing purposes, and in 
addition, their validity in open competitive 
examinations has not been demonstrated. 
Civil service commissions have generally 
used the oral test as the principal device 
for measuring personality, although the 
evaluation of education and experience in- 
volves some inferences in regard to per- 
sonality. Despite the dependence on the 
oral test for this purpose, few personnel 
agencies are satisfied with its value. This 
type of test has been generally used because 
of the absence of something better—not 
because there is any positive faith in its 
value. Recent improvements in oral test- 
ing methods can be broadly summarized 
as follows: (1) obtaining more definitive 
information in regard to the candidate’s 
behavior, illustrated by the stress interview 
and the Ordway-O’Brien oral testing 
method; (2) Standardizing the interview 
by the use of pre-arranged, rather than 
spontaneous, questions; and (3) Increas- 
ing the reliability of the test score by means 
of carefully prepared rating sheets, and 
by careful selection and training of raters. 


Some Shortcomings in Present Methods 
WHILE the above devices appear to have 
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improved the oral test, evidence is needed 
as to the extent of the improvement that 
has been obtained. Despite these changes, | 
however, it would seem that four practical 
difficulties still remain to be overcome: 

1. The usual oral test is on an individual 
basis, and no direct evidence is obtained in 
regard to the individual’s behavior in a 
group situation. Since much government 
work involves participation in group ac- 
tivities, it would seem desirable to find 
some remedy for this shortcoming. 

2. Much of the validity of the usual type 
of oral test is dependent upon the rater’s 
ability in “drawing out” the candidate so 
that sufficient evidence is obtained for rat- 
ing purposes, whether the test consists of 
informal questioning or of prearranged 
questions. The importance of the rater’s 
ability to do this is indicated by the em- 
phasis placed on this factor in training 
manuals for raters. The contention is ad- 
vanced that in many situations, despite 
the training given, the rater’s ability to get 
the necessary evidence is inadequate. 

3. Because the usual oral test cannot 
claim to be a reproduction of the work 
situation, its artificial character would 
tend to weaken public confidence in it. 

4. The time necessary for the oral test 
tends to make its cost prohibitive for any 
examination where more than one 
hundred candidates have to be tested. 


The Group Oral Performance Test 


IN ADDITION to the values obtained in the 
usual oral interview, the Group Oral Per- 


1 None of these factors relates directly to the 
question of the reliability of the oral rating proc- 
ess. Two aspects of oral tests are fundamental: 
getting the necessary information, and rating it. 
The whole emphasis of this article is on the process 
of getting the necessary information. The rating 
method developed by the Adjutant General’s Office 
for Army officer retention testing purposes is the 
best that this writer has seen. 
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formance Test seems to meet the four 
above-mentioned deficiencies in regard to 
the typical oral test. This test was.used by 
the British Army for officer selection dur- 
ing the war and is now in use by the British 
Civil Service Commission for the selection 
of administrative and foreign service per- 
sonnel. A similar test was used by the 
Office of Strategic Services for personnel 
selection. 

The test is simple to describe. The group 
of candidates, all of whom have presum- 
ably passed such other parts of the exam- 
ination as the written test, is divided on 
a random basis into sub-groups of from six 
to eight persons. Each sub-group is then 
called in turn for the test. Individuals in 
the sub-group are given a written statement 
outlining the task assigned to them—a task 
that usually involves discussing topics re- 
lated to the duties of the position for which 
the examination is being given. No spoken 


instructions are given. In the three try-outs. 


of this technique, three tasks were used the 
first time, and two tasks the next two times. 
The raters observed the participants and 
used rating techniques similar to those of 
the individual oral interview, with the im- 
portant exception that the candidates were 
also rated on their behavior as members 
of a group. 

The advantages that result from this 
testing technique arise from the oppor- 
tunity to observe the reactions of each 
candidate towards the other members of 
the group. For positions where group dis- 
cussions and conferences are an important 
part of the duties, this test comes close to 
duplicating an actual work situation. The 
ability to be a skillful leader is quite 
clearly revealed. The trait of over- 
aggressiveness, and its converse, timidity, 
are readily demonstrated, and dogmatic 
leadership is apparent. In the first trial, the 
candidate who took the leadership con- 
tinued with it to the end and was effective 
throughout. In the second trial, the candi- 
date who took the leadership first lost it 
soon, because of lack of any ability other 
than aggressiveness. His successor himself 
had great difficulty in maintaining it. All 
of these types of behavior appear only by 


inference in the individual interview. How 
important they are is dependent on the 
position for which the test is being given. 

The following discussion of the tech- 
niques developed for this testing method 
in three trials by the United States Civil 
Service Commission will further illustrate 
the Group Oral Performance Test in oper- 
ation: 


1. Nature of the tasks. It is important that 
the subjects for group discussion be within the 
technical competence of all members of the 
group, since it is the aim to test each candidate’s 
personality, not evaluate his knowledge.’ (This 
differs from the technique and the objective of 
the written test, which includes some items 
which many candidates will fail to answer.) 

Observers have raised the question of whether 
the tasks presented should be of a general char- 
acter or specifically related to the duties of the 
position. This question is also asked about the 
content of the written test. In terms of public 
relations, there would possibly be some value in 
relating the tasks directly to the duties of the 
position, but the prime objective, which will 
result in the greatest validity for this method, 
is that the tasks be of a character that will re- 
sult in the maximum participation of all the 
members of the group. 

It is extremely important that the tasks be 
sufficiently stimulating to tend to make the 
candidates forget that they are being rated and 
thus behave in their normal manner. In the 
usual individual interview, the candidate may 
be at ease, but he nevertheless is speaking di- 
rectly to the raters and is conscious of being 
rated. In the group interview, this element is re- 
duced, although obviously not eliminated. The 
raters do not participate and the candidates 
speak to each other. The best method for reduc- 
ing the consciousness of being rated is to de- 
vise tasks which will absorb the interests of the 
group. %, 

In using this test, the British Civil Service 
Commission includes a task requiring the par- 
ticipation of each member of the group. In this 
way, the raters obtain a positive opportunity to 
rate the behavior of each candidate, since in 
some tasks one or more candidates may keep 
silent. The British have noted, however, and it 
has been observed during the trials of this tech- 


2It is recognized that despite conscious efforts 
to avoid its influence, the ratings of candidates will 
be influenved to some extent by the content of the 
candidate's statement, as opposed to the manner 
of presentation. 
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nique, that generally those who do poorly when 
participation is not required also do poorly 
when they are required to speak. Because posi- 
tive evidence is fairer, it would be desirable 
that one of the tasks require participation 
whenever this testing method is used. 

The fact that the group usually finds this 
test more interesting than the individual inter- 
view is an advantage. This point of view has 
been generally expressed by those who have 
participated in the try-outs. In order to retain 
this advantage, it is important that the tasks 
presented be interesting. 

One of the candidates in a try-out raised the 
point that not enough information had been 
presented for the group to come to a definite 
conclusion in regard to the problem. This situa- 
tion has advantages and disadvantages. The 
advantage is that it gives the individual candi- 
date an opportunity to interpret the problem 
in his own manner, and, since he is not being 
rated on his knowledge but on his personality, 
this may give further scope to the behavior that 
can be observed. The disadvantage is that the 
lack of definite information may result in the 
failure of a number of candidates to participate, 
which may injure the results obtained. 


2. Number of candidates in each group. The 
experience of the British Army indicates that 
groups of seven or eight persons produce the 
best results. In three trials, six candidates were 
used the first time, seven the next time, and be- 
tween three and six candidates at the third set 
of trials. Based upon these data, it would seem 
that the group should consist of between six and 
eight individuals. Reducing the number of in- 
dividuals in the group will probably result in 
less group behavior and more the type of indi- 
vidual behavior observed in the usual oral in- 
terview. The larger the group, the more dif- 
ficult it would be for the raters to observe all 
the candidates. 


3. Length of testing time. In the try-outs, it 
was assumed that the length of the testing time 
should be the length of the usual individual 
interview times the number of candidates. For 
example, if a 20-minute interview were usually 
given each candidate for a particular position, 
the group testing time for six candidates would 
be 20 multiplied by 6, or 120 minutes. 

It can be contended that the group interview 
could be reduced in time because it furnishes 
more information about the candidates in the 
same amount of time. When time is an im- 
portant factor, it would seem possible to reduce 
the amount of time given per candidate in the 
Group Test, and to obtain sufficient informa- 


tion for reliable ratings. Part of this saving of 
time results from the elimination of the time 
needed to put a candidate at ease. If five min- 
utes are allowed for this purpose in the usual 
individual interview, the Group Test will save 
40 minutes for each group of eight candidates. 


4. Reaction of candidates. As has been pre- 
viously mentioned, those who have participated 
in the try-outs of this test have found them in- 
teresting. While some of this feeling is undoubt- 
edly because these persons knew they were not 
in a competitive situation, yet the nature of the 
tasks would lead to the conclusion that candi- 
dates in a competitive situation would express 
themselves similarly. To what extent this type 
of interview would overcome some candidates’ 
opposition to oral tests on grounds of prejudiced 
ratings is not known. It is probable that, be- 
cause the candidates can observe the perform- 
ance of other candidates, this test may tend to 
reduce such objections. 


5. Rating of candidates. It is not intended 
to discuss oral test rating methods in this sum- 
mary. However, one definite advantage of the 
Group Oral Performance Test is that no skill 
in asking questions is required of the raters, 
and their entire attention can be devoted to ob- 
servation and rating. Many individual oral 
tests are definitely injured by various types of 
situations resulting from poor questioning. In 
the group test, however, the tasks have been 
devised beforehand and only the rating has to 
take place in the examination room. 


6. Examination room. In order to achieve 
good results, it is important that the size of the 
examination room should permit the raters to 
sit neither too far from nor too near the candi- 
dates. If the raters are too far away, they may not 
be able to hear everything that is said; if they 
are too close, the candidates will be overcon- 
scious of their presence. The candidates should 
be seated around a table in the center of the 
room with the raters spread out around the 
room and sitting against the walls. No candi- 
date should sit at the head of the table since 
this position may tend to give him an advan- 
tage. If the head of the table has to be used, the 
table should be wide enough so that two candi- 
dates can sit at the head. 

Some raters find it undesirable to see only a 
part of the group. It may therefore be desir- 
able to allow the raters to move when the test 
is half over, at the time the candidates are given 
a rest period. 


4. Selection of the group. It would probably 
be desirable, if the administrative situation 
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makes it possible, to include in each group can- 
didates with a wide range of scores in previous 
parts of the examination. The raters probably 
should not know what these scores are, but this 
method might help standardize the test. The 
use of random methods may be preferable. 

It will obviously be more difficult for a can- 
didate to assume leadership of a highly com- 
petent group than of a less competent group. 
This condition is definitely a factor in this test 
which must be recognized by the raters and 
guarded against. In any case, the raters should 
rate the candidate against the requirements of 
the position rather than his performance in re- 
lationship to the particular group in which he 
is included. It is worth great care on the part 
of the examiner conducting the test to make 
certain that this precaution is observed. 


8. Instructions to candidates. As the exhibit 
of a sample task indicates, it is desirable that the 
candidates be asked to speak clearly in order to 
avoid low-pitched conversation which cannot be 
heard by the raters. It is also recommended that 
the candidates be told, in general, on what basis 
they will be rated. The major purpose of this 
instruction is to motivate them to participate 
actively in the group’s task. 


g. Conclusion. It would seem that the Group 
Oral Performance Test should be experimented 
with for use in connection with positions in 
which behavior in a group situation is impor- 
tant.’ For positions in lower grades, the indi- 
vidual interview might be retained although it 
would seem that the group test has definite 


8 Author’s Note. In one try-out of this test, a 
correlation of .28 was obtained between test ratings 
and ratings of personality characteristics by super- 
visors. The size of the group was 21. The corre- 
lation is .40 when corrected for the attenuation of 
the test ratings. Because of the limited size of the 
sample and the relatively narrow range of per- 
sonality characteristics in the group, further study 
would seem desirable before any decision is made 
regarding the usefulness of this technique. 

A report on the development of this test was 
made available to the New York City Department 
of Health. The test was used by the Department 
for selection of trainee health officers. The Health 
Department officials who participated were well 
satisfied with the results obtained, according to 
William Brody, Personnel Director of the Depart- 
ment. 


advantages even for these positions. For the 
highest level positions, it may be desirable to 
use both group and individual oral tests in 
order to provide an opportunity to observe the 
candidate’s behavior in various situations. This 
recommendation assumes that the oral test will 
not be used for the evaluation of experience 
and training. If it is used for this purpose, the 
Group Test might be used for the evaluation of 
the individual, and the usual type of oral test 
used for the evaluation of education and experi- 
ence. 

With this group testing method, personnel 
technicians have a better opportunity to ob- 
serve a candidate as he naturally is than they 
have when conducting the individual interview. 
The chief advantages of this method seem to be: 

(a). A better all-round knowledge of the be- 
havior of the candidate is obtained. 

(b). The candidate’s reaction will probably 
be more favorable than his reaction to the in- 
dividual interview. 

(c). No skill in questioning on the part of 
the raters is required. 


SAMPLE TASK 


Speak loud enough during the interview for 
everyone in the room to hear you 


You and the other members of the group are to 
consider yourselves as being employed in the samc 
personnel office. The Personnel Director has asked 
you to meet together to make recommendations for 
methods for overcoming an extreme manpower 
shortage in the Economic Research Division. The 
manpower situation in the Division is as follows: 


Personnel Personnel 
Occupation Needed Now Employed 
Statistical Clerks 115 85 
Statisticians 20 15 
Economic Analysts 20 12 
Typists $5. 23 
Stenographers 20 14 


Discuss among yourselves what your collective 
recommendation to the Personnel Director should 
be to overcome this situation. 

You will be rated on the value of your contribu- 
tion to the recommendation made and your manner 
in presenting your opinions. 

SPEAK CLEARLY. Start the discussion as soon 
as everyone has finished reading this statement. 
Continue the discussion until a signal is given to 
stop. 
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The Japanese Civil Service 


LT. COL. HUGH H. MAC DONALD 
AND LT. MILTON J. ESMAN 





HE JAPANESE CIVIL SERVICE, managing the 

business of government for a highly organ- 
ized community, has never been analyzed in a 
western language. Previous studies of this sub- 
ject have treated only the official regulations 
governing civil service which, in translations 
from the Japanese, are far more likely to obscure 
than to clarify its real operations. Prior to 
Japan’s defeat, descriptions of the mechanics 
of this system had not been available to western 
observers and even Japanese scholars were not 
encouraged to investigate its operations in 
detail. Now, after a year of Allied occupation 
the outlines of this complex and highly de- 
veloped personnel system have finally begun to 
emerge. It is the intention of the authors to 
contribute to the growing body of literature on 
comparative administrative institutions a sim- 
plified account of this distinctive personnel 
system. 

The structure and procedures of the Japanese 
civil service were not radically changed by the 
recent war. The very rigidity of the system, 
even in the face of wartime pressures, consider- 
ably hampered the war program on the civilian 
front. Yet enough changes were introduced to 
add even more complexities to an already 
intricate pattern. Therefore this study, though 
written in the present tense, will describe the 
system as it functioned under more “normal” 
pre-Pearl Harbor conditions. 

Like all personnel organizations, the Japanese 
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civil service has been moulded by the needs and 
the character of the society it serves. According 
to Article X of the Meiji Constitution, “the 
Emperor determines the organization of the 
different branches of the administration, the 
salaries of all civil and military officials, and 
appoints and dismisses the same. . . .” Those 
who govern Japan in the Emperor’s name have 
made full use of this prerogative, and under 
sanction of this authority have prevented any 
legislative interference in the management of 
public personnel. Civil officials are impressed 
with one supreme obligation—their duty to the 
Throne. 

Without an understanding of the psychology 
of Japanese officialdom it would be difficult to 
appreciate the structure or the operation of this 
latter-day feudal service. The Public Service 
Regulations governing official behavior enjoin 
all officials to “pledge their loyalty and diligence 
to the Emperor and the Emperor’s govern- 
ment.” In their indoctrination, civil officials 
are never encouraged to regard themselves as 
public servants. Nor are the desires of the 
citizenry, individuals or groups, expected to 
furnish limitations on the moral or legal author- 
ity of public officials. Every official is, rather, 
vested with a segment of the Imperial authority, 
defined for each official by his standing in the 
Imperial hierarchy. Acting in his official capac- 
ity he speaks for the Emperor, and the “civil- 
ian” who interposes objections is likely to find 
himself rudely shocked unless he enjoys ready 
access to a higher ranking member of the 
hierarchy. Official morale is built on this con- 
cept of Imperial service and the contempt it 
breeds for the general citizenry. Nothing better 
symbolizes this attitude than the notorious 
arrogance of the corner policeman. 


The Importance of “Rank” 


As A characteristically feudal institution, the 
Japanese bureaucracy places great value on 
rank. The status system thus developed pro- 
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< d Grade of Rank 
Approx. | Base Pay Chokunin Son Hannin 
Servicer Number* |(in Yen)**#| 1 2/3 & 5 6 7°8 9/1 2 3 4 
Higher Administrators 4050 
( Shoki ) 4 000 6200 - 
$~| Administrators 1050° 
i} ( Jimuken ) 4050 
ape Technicians 1050 
a~ 12,000 to 1 9 
2 ( Giken ) 4050 
Executives 1050 
6,500 to 4 9 
( Rijiken ) 3400 
i 
at Clerical Officials : 
100,000 meinem 
er ( Zok ) 4B0 
&t to 
SW] Technical Assistants 1740 
140,000  amaiies 
( Gite ) 





























SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF THE JAPANESE CIVIL SERVICE 


* Figures listed in each block represent approxi- 
mate statistics for 1945, almost double 1932, the last 
“peacetime” year. 

Thousands of persons are “non-regular” officials, 
receiving the treatment of officials of various grades 
but not enjoying their status. Among these latter 
are approximately 100,000 railway workers, 60,000 
communications workers, 500,000 school teachers, 
and 100,000 policemen. This is a special complica- 
tion of the Japanese system. There are several 
smaller groups of officials not included in this 
diagram. 

Below the classified officials are numerous man- 


ual and clerical “employees,” (Yaloi, Yonin, and 
Ko-in), enjoying no civil service status, tenure, or 
standard pay. Since they are not considered a part 
of the civil service, no adequate central statistics 
are maintained concerning their number, though 
estimates exceed 1,200,000. They are heavily rep- 
resented in railway and communications enter- 
prises. For general office work, each Hannin 
official traditionally has his Yatoi for ordinary 
copying and other clerical chores. 


** Base pay is usually doubled by bonuses, and 
by family and longevity allowances. 








jects an intricate hierarchy, differentiating indi- 
viduals according to their relationship to the 
Throne. In this system individuals gain personal 
rank, and though their personal rank is not 
directly related either to their positions or to 
their salaries, it does determine matters of rela- 
tive status and precedence, which, in a feudal 
system, often entail greater personal satisfac- 
tion than the more vulgar rewards of money or 
authority. 

The accompanying schematic diagram of the 
Japanese civil service represents an effort to 
present this intricate matrix of rank, which is 
superimposed on, and affects the structure of 
the more conventionally patterned “services.” 
Reference to this diagram will help to clarify 
the reader’s understanding of the following 
discussion. 

The first great chasm in this status system 


separates “officials” from “employees.” The 


suggested analogy of classified and unclassified 
services in the federal system of the United 
States cannot begin to explain this Japanese 
distinction. “Officials” represent the Emperor; 
“employees” do not. “Employees” enjoy little 
of the prestige of public service and none of the 
status or retirement benefits of their public 
positions. In “official” eyes, “employees” are 
not distinguished from “civilians.” 

Among officials, the major gap divides the 
higher civil officials (Kotokan) from ordinary 
officials (Hanninkan). The higher civil service 
contains two ranks, spanning nine grades. Of 
these, the highest rank is the Chokunin, which 
includes the first two grades, and this is followed 
by the Sonin rank, which embraces the third to 
the ninth grades. Officials in the Chokunin rank 
are, in formal terminology, “appointed by the 
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Emperor.”* Those in the seven grades of the 
Sonin rank are appointed “with the consent of 
the Emperor.” The ordinary civil officials in the 
Hannin rank, which includes four additional 
grades, are appointed by the Ministers through 
authority delegated by the Emperor. 

Despite this strict stratification, movement 
is possible between the ordinary and the higher 
services, and even between “employees” and the 
ordinary service. (Details of this movement will 
be treated at a later point.) At any particular 
time, however, the social precedence of the 
individual official is determined by his relative 
rank in the official hierarchy. In feudal thought, 
precedence is all-important and precedence 
depends on rank. It is well known in Japan 
that the hapless “civilian” who, in visiting a 
government office, unwittingly greets a sub- 
ordinate official before paying respect to the 
latter’s official superior can expect little con- 
sideration in that office. 

To embellish this system, Japanese practice 
has developed an elaborate series of decorations. 
A Bureau of Decorations, attached to the Cabi- 
net and assisted by a board of high ranking 
officials, has responsibility for issuing these deco- 
rations, and typically awards five thousand 
decorations annually to civil officials. A bewil- 
dering array of orders, most of them containing 
eight grades, are available for presentation. 
Section chiefs propose the names of worthy 
officials through ministerial channels to the 
Bureau of Decorations, which adjudicates the 
order and the grade to which the individual is 
entitled according to an elaborate system of 
ordinances and precedents. All decorations are, 
of course, awarded nominally by the Emperor, 
and the higher official is indeed poor who can- 
not boast one decoration every few years. 

The status system allows little scope for 
female service. The only women who have 
invaded the higher civil service are a few physi- 
cians and one labor executive in the Welfare 
Ministry. Even among ordinary officials there 
are very few women; generally the exclusion 
is quite compjete. Among “employees,” espe- 
cially in clerical occupations, women are now 
well repgesented, but they never seem to find 

1Cabinet Ministers, Privy Councilors and some 
of the higher judicial and diplomatic officials receive 
their commissions directly from the Emperor. 


These “Shinnin” appointments, usually political, 
are not regarded as part of the career civil service. 


their way into “official” ranks. They are not 
excluded by legal provision, but by a more 
powerful social taboo which, steadfastly refus- 
ing official status to women, protects Japanese 
manhood from the intolerable indignity of 
female supervision. ; 


Services, Ranks, and Grades 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES in Japan are estab- 
lished by special Imperial Ordinances, which 
outline their major functions and provide their 
allotments of official grades. Positions are allo- 
cated by major categories which represent the 
nearest Japanese approach to position-classifi- 
cation. In the higher civil service, positions are 
allocated to one of four services: Shokikan 
(higher administrative), Jimukan (administra- 
tive), Rijikan, (executive), and Gikan (techni- 
cal). In the ordinary service they are allocated 
either to Gite (technical assistant) or Zoku 
(clerical). Special services, established in some 
Ministries, are only variations of the standard 
groups just outlined. The Shokikan class, com- 
prising the very highest nonpolitical positions, 
is filled only by officials of Chokunin rank and 
the top two grades of Sonin rank. All members 
of the Shokikan are recruited from the Jimukan, 
the administrative elite who enter government 
service through the Higher Civil Service Exami- 
nation. Jimukan officials may occupy Sonin 
positions from the third to the seventh grades. 
Rijikan officials, corresponding to the executive 
class in the British service, are recruited gen- 
erally from the ordinary civil service. They may 
hold Sonin rank from the fourth to the ninth 
grades. Positions reserved for technicians repre- 
sent more than 50 per cent of the higher civil 
service, ranging from the first Chokunin to the 
ninth Sonin grade. But policy making positions, 
even in the technical bureaus, are denied to 
them, and reserved exclusively to officials in 
the administrative service—the Shokikan and 
Jimukan. 

This is the extent of position classification 
in the Japanese civil service. The techniques of 
job analysis, job description, and the formula- 
tion of standard classes are unknown in Japa- 
nese official circles. Except for a handful of 
western-educated specialists in public adminis- 
tration and scientific management, the con- 
cept of standard position classification is a 
mystery, even to highly educated Japanese. No 
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effort is made to define positions or form stand- 
ard classes. Broad service categories, overlaid 
on a feudal scheme of personal rank, constitute 
the present limits of classification in the Japa- 
nese service. The personal rank of a civil official 
is not directly related at any time to the work 
he is doing. Speaking scientifically, the Japanese 
cannot be said to have established “positions” 
at all. Their random method of treating posi- 
tions is one index of the efficiency of Japanese 
administrative organization and procedures. 


Pay Policies 

WITHOUT POSITION CLASSIFICATION, salary stand- 
ardization has not been achieved. The pay of 
“employees” (as distinguished from “officials’’) 
is left to each Ministry and Prefectural govern- 
ment, with no central regulation or control. 
Except in the more highly organized Ministries, 
wage matters are delegated to bureau and sec- 
tion chiefs, to establish according to their indi- 
vidual budgetary limitations and the exigencies 
of the employment market. Since some section 
chiefs are less generous than others, employees 
even in the same Ministry frequently receive 
considerably different rates of pay for identical 
work. These discrepancies are widespread in the 
lower Japanese service, but because of the polit- 
ical impotence of these employees and the 
abundant supply of clerical and manual labor, 
no serious campaign has ever been waged to 
standardize the pay of this large category of 
public employees. 

In the ordinary civil service, pay rates are di- 
rectly attached to the grades of service. Though 
positions are not classified, and despite the fact 
that the incumbents of different grades may per- 
form identical work and those who perform 
identical work may occupy different grades even 
in the same office, those assigned to the same 
personal grade usually receive the same base 
ey- 

Not so in the higher civil service. The work 
performed is not directly related to personal 
grade, and the salary scale is independent of 
them both. Only traditional practice in the vari- 
ous Ministries roughly correlates these factors. 
For each major branch of the Kotokan service 
a salary schedule has been established. Salary 
increases depend generally on length of service, 
but they occur independently of promotion in 
personal grade. Kotokan officials readily admit 


their frequent bewilderment at the intricacies 
of this system. 

The salary system is further complicated by 
an elaborate network of family and service 
allowances which fills about two hundred pages 
of the Japanese Public Service Regulations. 
Moreover, the income of civil officials and 
employees is considerably supplemented by 
regular bonus payments. The bonus is a tradi- 
tional feature of service in Japanese govern- 
ment and industrial establishments, a residue 
of the feudal system, a reminder of the largesse 
of the feudal lord who has been supplanted in 
recent years by the paternalistic employer. 
Salaries are deliberately set at so low a scale 
that living within the individual’s social expec- 
tation would be impossible without additional 
income.’ This the Emperor provides his servants 
in quarterly bonuses, averaging annually seven 
months’ and eight months’ additional pay for 
higher and ordinary civil officials respectively.’ 
Bonuses are awarded nominally as rewards for 
faithful and diligent service, but in practice 
they are awarded to everyone according to his 
rank. They represent an anticipated source of 
regular annual income. Any official failing to 
receive his bonus would suffer such indignity 
and loss of face that he would resign from the 
Imperial service. 

Even bonus payments are not standardized 
from Ministry to Ministry. The Cabinet estab- 
lished bonus standards for each quarterly pay- 
ment. Though payments approximate the 
standard figure, Ministers are not restricted to 
that figure. They may pay as much as 50 per 
cent more than the standard figures without 


2 As in most public personnel systems, the pay 
scale for manual, clerical and subtechnical work- 
ers compares with those prevailing in private in- 
dustry. Professional and technical workers start at 
higher scale than their colleagues in private in- 
dustry but this advantage diminishes from year to 
year, and their ultimate opportunities for high 
salaries are less than those enjoyed outside the gov- 
ernment. Members of the administrative class 
start at a higher rate and advance much more 
rapidly than their commercial fellows. But after 
10 or 15 years service they approach the limits of 
their salary opportunities. Gradually their non- 
governmental contemporaries close the gap and in 
the middle forties, pass them. « 

3 Bonus payments for unclassified employees av- 
eraged seven months pay in 1940. The bonus does 
afford an element of flexibility in total income. 
With war-induced higher prices, annual bonuses 
for all public personnel have been gradually in- 
creased. 
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further Cabinet approval, and throughout offi- 
cial circles Ministries are rated as good employ- 
ers according to the bonuses they are able to 
secure for their personnel. All depends on the 
budgetary situation. Each Ministry annually 
receives a lump sum appropriation for salaries 
and bonuses. If they manage to receive liberal 
appropriations and to economize on personnel 
they can afford to pay larger bonuses. Though 
they vary from Ministry to Ministry, bonus pay- 
ments constitute indispensable components of 
the annual income of public personnel. 


Administrative Machinery 


ADMINISTRATION of the civil service system is 
very loosely controlled and generally dispersed 
throughout the government. There is no central 
personnel agency in the American sense. In the 
Cabinet secretariat is a small section on person- 
nel affairs, operated by officials untrained in 
personnel administration, which maintains serv- 
ice records for Kotokan officials and passes on 
the legal eligibility of Kotokan officials for pro- 
motion from grade to grade. This office per- 
forms none but routine duties and cannot be 
said to function as a genuine personnel office. 

In the Bureau of Legislation attached to the 
Cabinet is the Higher Civil Service Examination 
Committee. This Committee is responsible for 
administering the Higher Civil Service Exam- 
ination and approving the qualifications for 
original appointment of the 83 per cent of 
Kotokan officials who enter the service without 
examination. Though the latter function is a 
mere formality, the Committee never fails to go 
through the motions of examining and approv- 
ing Ministerial selections for Kotokan appoint- 
ment. The ex-officio chairman of the Committee 
is the Chief of the Bureau of Legislation, a 
political appointee. Permanent committee 
members who pass on appointive cases are the 
higher officials of the Bureau. In preparing and 
administering the Higher Civil Service Exam- 
ination, the permanent members are assisted 
by higher officials from the Ministries and a 
corps of scholars dominated by the Law Faculty 
of the Tokyo Imperial University. Though 
matters involving personnel policy and the wel- 
fare of civil officials are usually referred to the 
Bureau of Legislation, there are no trained per- 
sonnel officials in that Bureau and none wha 
devote full time to personnel matters. 


In personnel administration, as in adminis- 
trative management generally, broad latitude 
is reserved to the individual Ministries. Large 
Ministries like the Home Office have personnel 
affairs sections in the Minister’s secretariat; in 
the smaller Ministries and most of the Pre- 
fectural governments, the General Affairs sec- 
tion of the Minister’s secretariat (or the Gov- 
ernor’s secretariat, on the prefectural level) 


‘ handles personnel problems. Generally controls 


are weak, even at the Ministerial level. These 
offices maintain records of departmental officials 
and pass on the recommendations of bureau 
chiefs involving changes of status and other 
personnel action. They frequently initiate ac- 
tion involving Jimukan officials since this 
administrative elite usually receives special 
treatment. 

These personnel affairs offices, staffed by 
persons untrained in personnel management, 
thrive on record-keeping and on the issuance 
of routine directives in the Minister’s name. 
When the Chief of the personnel affairs section 
stands well with his Permanent Vice-Minister, 
his advice on appointments or promotions may 
carry real weight. Otherwise the bureau chiefs 
decide such matters themselves and clear with 
the Vice-Minister directly. These poorly staffed 
personnel sections, engrossed in keeping their 
records, are reminiscent of personnel units in 
the offices of the chief clerks of the federal 
departments before the development of modern 
personnel offices. The Japanese service has not 
yet recognized the need for a central personnel 
agencies or for specialization in personnel man- 
agement. 


General Recruitment Policies 


IN ITs recruitment policy the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been concerned more with securing 
personnel who meet minimum qualifications 
than with selecting the best qualified candidates. 
It is not considered necessary to protect the 
equal opportunity of citizens for public employ- 
ment, based on a numerical grading system. 
Patronage based on nepotism, politics and 
school cliques, though officially frowned on, 
has not been uncommon. Thus the Japanese 
recruitment system, requiring only minimum 
qualifications rather than mandatory selection 
of the most highly qualified, has opened the 
way for frequent violation of the merit prin- 
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ciple and has materially reduced the caliber of 
public personnel. 

For “employees,” clerical and manual, no 
tests are required. Each employing officer fixes 
his own standards. Simple performance tests 
may be given to craftsmen prior to employment; 
for some labor positions physical examinations 
are required; in some bureaus low-grade clerks 
are tested in reading, copying and arithmetic. 
No service-wide tests are provided for this class 
of public employees; employing officials are left 
to set their own standards and administer their 
own tests. “Employees” have no civil service 
status and no civil service protection, but after 
five years of “diligent” service they are eligible 
for Hannin appointment. Clerks, railway and 
postal officials are frequently admitted to the 
classified service by this route. 

Any “middle school” graduate is eligible to 
appointment as Hannin. Middle school gradua- 
tion is equivalent to somewhat less than Ameri- 
can high school education. But to afford some 
opportunity to non-graduates, a national system 
of Ordinary Civil Service examination com- 
mittees is provided. In each prefectural govern- 
ment and each national ministry a committee of 
officials annually administers the examinations, 
limited only by the requirement that questions 
from five subjects taught in the middle schools 
must be included. The committee usually pre- 
pares simple written tests to eliminate the obvi- 
ously unfit. Those who survive are tested orally 
by committee members, who are frequently 
their prospective employers. Those who finally 
pass are not assured employment; they merely 
gain eligibility for employment in the partic- 
ular ministry or prefectural government whose 
test they pass. 

Several ministries, including the Home Minis- 
try and the prefectural governments under its 
control, administer similar tests to middle school 
graduates, though this is not a service-wide 
requirement. As in the Ordinary Civil Service 
examination, success in these tests does not 
necessarily result in employment but only in 
eligibility. No register is established and the 
sacred rule of three is unheard of. Though 
employing officials may select successful candi- 
dates according to test scores they are not 
required to do so. Successful candidates are 
eligible for employment only in the agency 
which administered the particular examination 


they passed. They gain no service-wide eligibil- 
ity. And it must be remembered that several 
ministries employ middle school graduates 
without any test at all. The abuses to which this 
system is subject occur quite frequently. The 
Japanese system is designed to test minimum 
eligibility for Hannin appointment, not to in- 
sure equal opportunity based on merit or efh- 
cient utilization of personnel resources. 


Recruitment of Technical Personnel 


In THE Kotokan service, technicians are re- 
cruited according to the same principle, except 
that no examinations are required. Each bureau 
independently recruits the technicians it re- 
quires. Usually colleges and universities offer- 
ing technical courses are circularized and faculty 
members are asked to recommend their more 
promising students. Any student prior to grad- 
uation may request a recommendation, but the 
enthusiasm of these recommendations varies, 
and employing officers are well acquainted with 
the subtleties of professorial language. Since 
many bureaus appoint technical personnel after 
brief interviews, much depends on these recom- 
mendations. Much also depends on the college 
or university from which the candidate gradu- 
ates. The prestige of Tokyo Imperial University, 
even in technical fields, is so great that in most 
bureaus its graduates have an overwhelming 
advantage, as the rosters of government officials 
conclusively prove. 

Some bureaus prepare and administer tests 
for technically trained candidates. They aim to 
test specific information and skills. They are 
not standardized tests, and the bureaus are not 
obliged to adhere to their results. All appoint- 
ments to technical positions must be certified 
for approval to the Higher Civil Service Exam- 
ination Committee. This is a feeble counterpart 
of unassembled examinations in the United 
States; unless the candidate is flagrantly un- 
qualified, approval is a mere formality. When 
technical assistants are raised from Hannin 
rank to Kotokan—the other major source of 
technical personnel in the higher civil service— 
their qualifications must be approved according 
to the same procedure. 

Japanese technicians are usually narrowly 
educated in their specialty and are not encour- 
aged to acquire administrative experience after 
they enter the government. They are recruited 
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from the universities into the seventh grade of 
Kotokan and they may advance to the highest 
grade.‘ But they are seldom given administrative 
opportunities. Positions of bureau and section 
chiefs, even in the technical bureaus, are gen- 
erally restricted to Jimukan (non-technical) 
officials.’ It is difficult for technically trained 
personnel to appreciate a system which elevates 
officials who are trained only in legal studies 
to head the Potato Section of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, or to head the Section 
of Maternity and Child Welfare in the Health 


Ministry. Lower salary opportunities than pri-- 


vate employment affords, plus slower promo- 
tion than legally trained officials receive, plus 
limited opportunities in the higher grades, com- 
bine to make government employment much 
less attractive than private industry to the most 
promising technically trained Japanese. Those 
who do enter government service are generally 
demoralized by the discriminatory treatment of 
which they complain—slow promotion, inade- 
quate opportunities in the higher grades, and 
the indignity of supervision by technically un- 
qualified, uninformed, and often uninterested 
Jimukan officials. 

The modern Japanese Civil Service was estab- 
lished at a time when governments everywhere 
employed few technicians, and when legal train- 
ing was an important need in a well-ordered 
public service. Since the first World War the 
Japanese Government has been forced to admit 
more and more technicians to the Kotokan serv- 
ice. But this group of predominantly legal 
specialists which early gained control of official 
machinery has never surrendered its pre-emi- 
nence. In recent years the feud between techni- 
cians and lawyers had raged bitterly, but very 
few reluctant concessions have been yielded to 
the technicians. In the opinion of Japanese 
observers, this impasse has seriously undermined 
the operating efficiency of many Japanese agen- 
cies and created a restive and dissatisfied corps 
of technicians who now comprise 53 per cent 
of the higher civil service. 


« 

“Two years probationary service as Hannin is 
usually required, but the probationary period is 
seldom used for weeding out unsuitable recruits. 

5 One Japanese critic states that “one of the great- 
est defects in our social organization is the lack 
of utilization of special technical knowledge; our 
— to properly employ. our experts is lamen- 
table.” 


The Executive and Administrative Corps 


RIJIKAN OFFICIALS, as previously observed, per- 
form duties similar to those discharged by the 
executive class of the British service. They are 
office managers, accountants and auditors, and 
clerical supervisors generally responsible for the 
routine operations of government agencies. 
They are expressly barred from policy making 
positions and may rise no higher than the 
fourth Kotokan grade. These officials, compris- 
ing go per cent of the Higher Civil Service, are 
recruited usually into the lowest Kotokan grade 
{rom two major sources—Hannin officials of long 
experience, and college men who have not 
passed the Higher Civil Service Examination. 
Here again no test is required, and the abuse of 
personal and political favor is limited only by 
the employing officials’ sense of public responsi- 
bility. 

It is conceded by Japanese observers that this 
device has been frequently used to introduce 
personal and political favorites into the service. 
Technicians require minimum educational 
qualifications; Jimukan must pass the Higher 
Civil Service Examination; but Rijikan require 
no special qualifications at all. Consequently 
most of the actual malpractice in recruitment 
has occurred in the special appointment of per- 
sons from outside the government to this group. 
These abuses have not been abated by the 
requirement that these appointments receive 
formal approval of the Higher Civil Service 
Examination Committee. 

Jimukan comprise the administrative elite 
of the Japanese civil service. Japanese like to 
compare this group to the British administrative 
class. But careful observers note that any similar- 
ities in their traditional class composition, their 
elite esprit de corps and their monopoly of direc- 
tive positions is more than offset by sharp differ- 
ences in education, training and behavior. All 
Jimukan are recruited through the Higher Civil 
Service Examination which has become the 
keystone of the Japanese civil service. 


The Higher Civil Service Examination 


THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE examination, admin- 
istered annually in Tokyo, is open to graduates 
of universities, colleges, and Kotogakko (higher 
schools somewhat below American college 
level). Others must submit to a preliminary 
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examination, testing their knowledge of a 
foreign language and their ability to write a 
treatise on a fairly complicated legal subject. 
This examination is quite severe, as the 80 per 
cent mortality rate demonstrates. Those who 
survive are eligible for the main examination. 

Of the 3000 candidates annually in the main 
examination, between 85 and go per cent are 
eliminated in the written section. Candidates 
are examined in six basic subjects, plus one of a 
group of twelve electives. The basic subjects 
and electives are as follows: 


Basic Subjects 


Political Economy 
Civil Law 
A foreign language 


Constitutional Law 
Japanese History 
Administrative Law 


Electives 


Diplomatic History 

Civil Procedural Law 
Criminal Procedural Law 
Political Science 
Economic Policy 
International Private Law 


Philosophy 

Commercial Law 

Criminal Law 

Public Finance 

Economic Geography 

International Public 
Law 


This overwhelming emphasis on legal sub- 
jects sets the tone of the entire Japanese govern- 
ment and is fundamental to any understanding 
of its leading personnel and their administrative 
psychology. 

The written examination is a severe memory 
test, predominantly of legal learning. The small 
group of survivors is further subjected to oral 
tests in administrative law, Japanese history and 
political economy. The oral examinations are 
administered in each subject by panels of two 
or three members of the Higher Civil Service 
Examination Committees. In each subject each 
candidate is tested for 10 to 15 minutes. Ninety 
per cent of those who pass the written examina- 
tion survive the oral. From this successful group 


6 The Higher Civil Service Examination is given 
in three sections: Administrative, Judicial and Dip- 
lomatic. The subjects listed above are included in 
the Administrative section, from which all the 
Ministries except Justice and Foreign Affairs draw 
their Jimukan personnel. About 500 candidates 
annually take the Judicial Examination which em- 
phasizes even more strongly legal subjects. Twenty 
per cent of them pass. A somewhat smaller group 
takes the Diplomatic examination, which allows 
more latitude in subjects relating to economics and 
foreign affairs. After Pearl Harbor the Diplomatic 
section of the examination was merged with the 
Administrative. Exact figures on the annual num- 
ber of candidates are no longer available, since the 
records of the Bureau of Legislation were destroyed 
in the great B-29 raid of 28 May, 1945. 


of 400 is drawn annually the elite of the Japa- 
nese civil service. 

The Higher Civil Service Examination Com- 
mittee prepares the examination questions, and 
administers and grades both the oral and the 
written tests. This all-important Committee 
consists of ninety men, selected from active 
and retired members of the higher civil service 
and faculty members, chiefly from the Law 
Faculties of the Imperial Universities. The 
Committee has traditionally been dominated by 
graduates and professors from the Law Faculty 
of Tokyo Imperial University.” It is therefore 
not surprising that students from the Law 
Faculty of Tokyo Imperial University furnish 
annually about 75 per cent of the successful 
candidates. This group has dominated the 
higher civil service in Japan for more than 50 
years. 

So decisive is this examination in the career 
of prospective higher officials that they study 
assiduously for long hours to commit to memory 
the legal knowledge that is essential to success. 
‘The subjects they study through college and 
university years are almost entirely circum- 
scribed by the demands of this examination. 
Consequently the personalities of successful 
candidates have been markedly influenced by 
the intensive competition required by this exam- 
ination procedure. Their mental scope, in con- 
trast to the junior members of the British ad- 
ministrative class, is often narrowly limited to 
the legal knowledge upon which their success 
depends. 

In this competitive atmosphere there is no 
time to waste in the pursuit of learning that 
does not pay off in a high examination score. 
l'roducts of this system are therefore weak in the 
natural sciences and humanities and deficient 
even in the social sciences. Questions on public 
administration, sociology and psychology have 
never been included in this examination. The 
student who takes time to enroll in the inade- 
quate courses in these subjects penalizes himself 
in the examination. In the opinion of many 
Japanese observers the unfamiliarity of many 


7 Sixty-one of the ninety members of the Commit- 
tee in 1940 were at one time associated with Tokyo 
Imperial University as students or faculty mem- 
bers. Of this group, forty-nine were graduates, 
of its Law Faculty. Of the remaining twenty-nine, 
eighteen were Kyoto Imperial University men, in- 
cluding ten law graduates. 
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Kotokan officials with the problems of modern 
life can largely be attributed to the educational 
curriculum they follow. This curriculum, in 
turn, is adapted to the requirements of the 
Higher Civil Service Examination. Require- 
ments for this examination are established by 
Kotokan officials who themselves have passed 
through the same course of training. The tone 
of public administration thus is set by the nar- 
row legal training of the Kotokan. 

Though success in the Higher Civil Service 
Examination is indispensable to employment in 
the administrative elite, all who pass that diffi- 
cult examination are not thereby assured em- 
ployment.® The names of successful candidates 
are published in an eligibility list, but there is 
no method of certification. Successful candidates 
shop around for positions in the various Minis- 
tries and submit written applications.’ Most of 
the Ministries form committees of their higher 
ranking officials to interview qualified appli- 
cants. These committees may obtain examina- 
tion scores which are available to no one else but 
the candidate himself. In this selection process, 
family background, influential recommenda- 
tions, “personality,” and other “intangible” 
factors admittedly contribute to final decisions. 
Because of limited vacancies in normal years, 
a large percentage of eligibles are not employed, 
despite their painful preparation for this career 
and their success in the examination. Graduates 
of Tokyo Imperial University, especially from 
its law faculty, generally suffer a low incidence 
of discouraging experiences. By contrast the 


’ This applies to the Administrative and Judicial 
sections. ‘Those who pass the diplomatic section 
are usually assured appointments to the Foreign 
Ministry. Many who pass the Judicial section do 
net desire public employment as judges or proc- 
urators. They prefer a more lucrative. career in 
private legal practice, for which success in this 
examination is a legal prerequisite. 

® Ministries are ranked on a universally recog- 
nized scale, according to their prestige and power. 
The Finance Ministry has always rated first, fol- 
lowed by the Home Ministry, although in recent 
years the Ministry of Commerce and Industry has 
been challenging the Home Ministry for second 
place. Candidates with higher scores apply to the 
favored Ministries, while others make the necessary 
adjustment to assure themselves at least one suc- 
cessful application. On Interview Day, candidates 
who are called early by a Ministerial Committee are 
reasonably certain of appointment. The later a 
candidate is called, the less favorable are his chances 
for appointment. This is a hectic day in the ca- 
reers of aspiring Jimukan officials. 





selection process further eliminates the small 
group of survivors from other institutions. As 
a result the legalists from Tokyo Imperial 
University virtually monopolize the adminis- 
trative service. 


Promotional Policies 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES, once recruited into a 
Ministry, are assigned for two years to Hannin 
positions, where they are exposed to the stultify- 
ing clerical routine of Japanese government 
offices. They are then appointed seventh grade 
Sonin and promoted regularly every two years 
until they reach the highest Sonin grade. Minis- 
tries are very careful to promote their Jimukan 
officials as soon as they have completed two years 
service in one grade. Their promotions are con- 
siderably more rapid than those of Gikan tech- 
nical or of Rijikan executive officials. Jimukan 
officials, with their legal training are considered 
qualified for any administrative position in the 
Japanese government. Early in their careers 
they are placed in responsible positions as sec- 
tion heads, supervising experienced technical 
officials. Trained only in legal studies, their 
government experience affords them little 
opportunity to learn the functional operations 
of the agencies to which they are assigned. 

The Japanese practice of frequent transfer 
makes it difficult and even disadvantageous for 
Jimukan officials to learn the work of their 
offices. Since advancements in the pay schedule 
—as distinguished from official rank—are usually 
contingent on shifts in position, officials who 
gain too much knowledge of their work may 
become indispensable in one position and find 
their pay advancement actually retarded. In the 
Japanese service, therefore, members of the 
administrative class are usually ill-equipped by 
their training or their experience to make intel- 
ligent decisions either on administrative ques- 
tions or on the functional operations of their 
offices. They are frequently inclined to assert 
their authority by the complex elaboration of 
administrative rules, at which they are expert. 
This further complicates the problems of 
administration. The absence of functional com- 
petence among Jimukan officials is widely recog- 
nized as a major deficiency of Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

Promotions from grade to grade in the Sonin 
rank must be referred by each Ministry to the 
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personnel affairs section of the Cabinet secre- 
tariat for formal approval. By the time Jimukan 
officials have reached the third (highest) Sonin 
grade they have been transferred to the Shoki- 
kan service. Members of this service, recruited 
exclusively from the Jimukan, occupy all the 
higher directive posts in the government. In 
their late thirties or early forties Jimukan or 
Shokikan officials are ready for their ultimate 
appointment to Chokunin rank. Their names 
are submitted by their Ministries to the Cabi- 
net for consideration and approval. Technical 
officials are promoted more slowly and the 
relatively small number of them who gain 
Chokunin rank are admitted by the same pro- 
cedure. 


‘THE FOREGOING DISCUSSION may be taken as an 
index of the failure of the Japanese civil serv- 
ice to develop such devices as training programs 
or service ratings. Systematic training is seldom 
encountered. Most employees and officials pick 
up their experience haphazardly on the job. 
A few Ministries have developed training 
schools for their technical operating personnel 
to fill specific requirements for specialists.” But 
nowhere in the government has the concept 
of training as a continuous function of person- 
nel management made serious headway. 

Similarly, service ratings are not widely 
known. Some Ministerial bureaus have experi- 
mented with crude rating devices but only a 
few have adopted permanent programs. The 
Home Ministry, for example, requires annual 
ratings on a printed form for its Jimukan offi- 
cials. But since promotions have become so 
definitely dependent on time in grade, Japanese 
officials have seen little need for such complex 
and time-consuming devices. 


Disciplinary Policies 


SINCE continuity in Imperial employment is 
officially considered a subject’s privilege, and 
not a personal right, no effective measures have 
been provided to protect him against arbitrary 
or unjust treatment. Officials may “for the con- 
venience of the government” be furloughed on 
one-third pay, and after two years be banished 


©The Finance Ministry, Transportation Minis- 
try, Board of Communications, Police Bureau of 
the Home Ministry, among others. 


from the service without a hearing and without 
an appeal, regardless of the circumstances. As 
in most bureaucracies, cases of this sort occur 
much less frequently than the opposite evil of 
timeserving. Yet personal rights have been sub- 
verted and the traditional restraint—fear of 
Id6sing face due to arbitrary behavior—has not 
always prevented abuse of this prerogative. 

Minor disciplinary matters are handled sum- 
marily in the Ministries. When dismissal is al- 
leged for cause, which occurs infrequently, the 
case is automatically heard by the Higher Civil 
Officials Disciplinary Committee, or by an Ordi- 
nary Civil Officials Disciplinary Committee, in 
each Ministry and Prefectural government. 
Even when decisions are rendered favorable to 
the accused official, who has meanwhile been 
suspended from office, he is not automatically 
restored to his position. He gains only the right 
to be re-engaged in Imperial Service. Protec- 
tion of individual rights is no more respected 
in the case of officials than for the general com- 
munity. Such American devices to protect the 
rights of employees as efficiency rating boards 
of appeals would be strange to Japanese 
officials. 


Retirement Policies 


IN THEIR LATE FORTIES Japanese officials are 
expected to resign from the Imperial service. 
This applies to all civil officials, though the 
average time of resignation for technical, execu- 
tive and ordinary officials comes two years later 
than that of the administrative elite. Rapid, 
automatic promotion and the expectation that 
each Jimukan must become a bureau chief or 
prefectural governor account for early retire- 
ment, which has become an established tradi- 
tion of the Japanese service. 

The Japanese government has a contributory 
pension scheme for civil officials which enables 
them to retire after 17 years service, on one 
third of their base pay. The percentage figure 
rises by annual increments. But in no case is it 
adequate to support officials who resign in the 
middle or late forties, when their family obliga- 
tions have reached their maximum. Not only 
does the government lose its trained personnel 
at the peak of their usefulness, but it forces its 
officials in middle age to begin new careers in 
private business. To protect themselves many 
officials spend their last years in the service 
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cultivating business contacts. Enterprising busi- 
ness men offer comfortable posts—virtual sine- 
cures—to pensioned officials in exchange for 
public favors arranged by the latter through 
their junior colleagues who remain in the serv- 
ice. When in the late 1930’s the bureaucratic 
cliques began to strike for political power and 
to tighten their economic controls, they fre- 
quently forced business organizations and con- 
trol associations to retain retired Kotokan offi- 
cials as consultants and directors at very high 
salaries." This was the inevitable consequence 
of a premature retirement system which forces 
pensioned officials into private careers in middle 
age, after long public service. 


THE PicTuRE here presented suggests anything 
but a model personnel system. A feudal hier- 
archy of personal rank and official precedence 
obscures the need for scientific system of posi- 
tion classification. No central personnel agency 
has been established. Authority to operate the 
system is divided between two separate Cabinet 
agencies and eleven Ministerial sections, all 
of them staffed by personnel completely un- 
trained in personnel administration. Rank, 
position, and pay are generally unrelated, and 
in the unclassified service no standard pay rate 
prevails. There is no training or performance 
rating program of any consequence. The retire- 
ment program forces trained personnel out of 
government service at the peak of their careers, 
and requires them in their middle years to begin 
new careers in private business. Most officials 
are selected without examination and the tests 
optionally given in some bureaus are haphazard 
affairs without the slightest claim to scientific 
construction or administration. The one impor- 
tant examination, for the administrative elite, 
is a tortuous memory test of legal subjects. Pro- 
motion is an automatic reward, based on length 
of service; technically trained personnel are 
barred from higher positions. The administra- 
tive elite which controls the higher service is 
trained largely in legal subjects; its members are 
shifted so frequently from position to position 
that they seldom learn the functions of the 
offices they are expected to administer. Though 
a high standard of personal honesty is main- 


11 The structure and behavior of the bureaucratic 


cliques, especially after their assumption of politi- 
cal power, is an involved study, comprising much 
of the domestic political history of Japan after 1935. 


tained, the system is riddled with inefficiency 
and even incompetency in its higher reaches. 

How have personnel, thus selected and thus 
directed, succeeded in performing any but the 
most routine details of public business? How 
have they managed to direct a complex social 
structure and impose an intricate system of eco- 
nomic, social and political controls on a modern 
nation of 75 million? What has prevented the 
complete collapse of this system? 


Role of the National Police 


‘THE EXCEPTIONAL COMPETENCE Of a few of the 
higher officials, the steady mediocrity of most 
of the technical and executive personnel, the 
devotion of lower officials, all have strengthened 
the system, but have not themselves been suffi- 
cient to prevent paralysis in administration. 
Except in the Railroad, Communications, and 
other strictly routine operations, the decisive 
factor has been an institution which acts vigor- 
ously, without much guidance, and without 
many hampering rules—the national police. 

In Japan, when action is required, the na- 
tional police is the agency which gets things 
done. More than all other agencies combined 
the police is the operating unit of Japanese 
administration. The catalog of police functions 
encompasses virtually all the domestic, non- 
industrial duties of modern government. Its 
officers are encumbered by no fine sense of jus- 
tice or respect for individual rights, but they 
can and do perform at the operating level of 
government the duties which functionally in- 
competent higher officials outline only in the 
most general terms through legalistic and often 
unworkable directives. So long as the police are 
available and willing, with their uniquely effec- 
tive methods, Japan can muddle through with 
incompetent public personnel. 

Yet the inevitable consequence of the wide 
use of such an institutional jack-of-all-trades 
has long been apparent in many phases of the 
public business. Administrative officials with 
ease and adroitness enact ordinances, issue 
regulations and organize associations to meet ur- 
gent national problems. Then, fully satisfied 
that the administrative task has been fully ac- 
complished, they leave the important details of 
execution to the relatively obscure, underpaid, 
and less important technicians and to the ever 
willing but technically incompetent guardians 
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of the public peace. As a result, most of these 
tasks are inefficiently performed and some are 
never carried out. Nevertheless the sheer weight 
of police power solves many problems by per- 
‘mitting overwhelming concentration of person- 
nel on urgent situations. Recent Japanese 
administration has been a succession of break- 
downs restored by energetic police action.” 


Conclusion 


THE CIVIL SERWICE system briefly described in 
this article sprang from a latter-day feudalism 
and was designed to embody the values im- 
plicit in that society. Yet because it functioned 
in a police state it was spared the painful process 
of full adaptation to the demands and tech- 
niques of modern society. Abuses of personal 
rights and absence of equal opportunity, which 


2 Until the conclusion of this paragraph, the 
present tense continues to refer to the normal, pre- 
Pearl Harbor situation. Since the Occupation, the 
powers and functions of the police have been dras- 
tically curtailed and controlled. 


would be intolerable in the United States, con- 
flicted with none of the dominant social values 
in Japan. Leaders of the civil service, themselves 
politically powerful, were never required to 
defend their behavior before a legislative body. 
Free from the necessity of adapting themselves 
to changes in political currents, they developed 
an abiding contempt for the hostile but impo- 
tent “civilian” opinion that surrounded them. 
Nothing compelled them to develop objective 
standards for evaluating their service. Gross 
inefficiency induced by solidification of the 
structure and practice of an outdated system 
could be tolerated so long as the dependable 
police were on hand to perform the operating 
functions of government. 

The foregoing remarks have described a civil 
service system which was Japan’s adaptation to 
the requirements of a police state functioning in 
a latter-day feudal society. Rigid and inbred, its 
structure has withstood all attempts at reform. 
Steps toward modernization have been possible 
only under the impact of Allied Occupation. 
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Public Employee Unions 


Recent legislation adopted by the Congress 
(by means of “riders” to appropriation bills) 
provides that federal employees who are mem- 
bers of a union or organization which advocates 
or “asserts” the right of federal employees to 
strike shall be dismissed from the service. All 
federal employees are required to submit to 
their department heads an affidavit to the effect 
that they are not members of such an organiza- 
tion. 

Legislation of similar character appears to 
have been inspired in other jurisdictions, pre- 
sumably as a result of strikes and threats of 
strikes of public employees in many parts of the 
country. The reaction of some of the state 
courts to this type of legislation is indicated by 
recent Cases. 

The California Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County upheld a regulation of the Los Angeles 
Board of Police Commissioners prohibiting any 
employee of the police force from becoming a 
member of any union or association admitting 
to its membership persons who are not members 
of the police department. Policemen who are 
members of any such organization were granted 
thirty days’ time to resign. The court denied 
an injunction which sought to restrain enforce- 
ment of the Board’s ruling. The court held that 
the Board’s action was properly within its 
powers. 

The Florida Supreme Court on May 25 held 
that municipalities in the state of Florida do 
not have authority to enter into negotiations 
with a labor union purporting to represent 
municipal employees, concerning hours, wages 
or conditions of employment, and to make such 
negotiations the basis for fiscal appropriations. 
The court pointed out that while strikes are 
recognized by the state to be lawful under some 
circumstances, “It would seem that a strike 
against the city would amount, in fact, to a 
strike against government itself—a situation 
difficult to reconcile with all notions of govern- 
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ment.” (Miami Water Works Local 654 v. City 
of Miami, 26 So. [2d] 194, Fla.) 

In the case of Nutter v. City of Santa Monica, 
168 P. (2d) 741, the District Court of Appeal 
of California, in reviewing the decision of the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, held 
that the city of Santa Monica could not in the 
absence of express statutory authorization enter 
into a collective bargaining agreement with 
employees of its municipally controlled and 
operated street railway system. 

The Appellate Court, after reviewing the 
California constitutional provision relating to 
collective bargaining, maintained that such pro- 
visions applied exclusively to private industry 
and were not intended to apply to the state or 
municipal governments in their relations with 
public employees. Recognizing the state’s policy 
of affirming a natural right on the part of labor 
in private industry to enjoy freedom of con- 
tract and outlawing contracts which deprive 
workmen of the right of free collective bargain- 
ing, the court, nevertheless, stated: 


It is not, however, an accepted practice for public 
bodies to enter into contracts with the employees 
of publicly owned operations with respect to mat- 
ters which are usually embraced in labor contracts 
in private industry. Those who enter public em- 
ployment do not thereby acquire the right to ar- 
range, by negotiation and contract, terms and condi- 
tions of employment which are defined by law or, 
under established systems, are subject to regula- 
tion by governmental bodies. 


The court recognized that the constitutional 
labor code was by its terms broad enough to 
include state and municipal governments; 
nevertheless, it construed the language as 
excluding government agencies, for otherwise 
it would “operate to trench upon sovereign 
rights, injuriously affect the capacity to perform 
state functions or establish a right of action 
against the state,” without express authoriza- 
tion therefor. The court pointed out that the 
elaborate system of laws which constitute the 
policy of the state in the domain of public 
employment would be largely nullified if the 
legislation should be construed as applicable to 
public employment, to the full extent that it is 
applicable to private employment. The court 
continued, saying: 

Government by law would then have to give way 


to government by contract, and this without action 
by the legislature which expressed an intention to 
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establish an entirely new system in the field of pub- 
lic employment. 

It was argued before the learned trial judge, ap- 
parently with success, that the legislature intended 
to require the state and municipalities to contract 
for terms and conditions of employment at least as 
to matters not covered by the laws of the state or 
the charters or ordinances of counties and cities. 
If there is any such undefined territory, the legisla- 
ture has made no attempt to identify it, and we 
cannot. If Section 923 should be construed to mean 
merely that terms and conditions of employment 
must be fixed by contract in all respects in which 
they are not fixed by law, it would be illogical and 
meaningless, for the state and the municipalities 
would retain the power to cover the entire field of 
employment by broadening the base of legislation 
governing the same so as to leave none of the terms 
and conditions of employment unprovided for. So 
construed, the legislation manifestly would not af- 
fect sovereign powers or interfere with the capacity 
to perform governmental functions, but we cannot 
subscribe to this construction. An endeavor by the 
courts to define some limited field for the contract 
system would be an attempt at judicial legislation. 


Commenting on the “proprietary capacity” 
under which the city operated the street rail- 
way system, stressed by the court below, the 
Appellate Court states: 


It is also argued that terms and conditions of 
employment should be fixed by contract in all activ- 
ities of the state or municipalities conducted in a 
proprietary capacity, if not in a governmental 
capacity. Much has been said in the briefs as to 
the capacity in which the city operates the bus lines, 
but that question, we think, is beside the point. If 
the courts were to say that the legislation relates to 
public employment in the exercise of proprietary 
functions, but not governmental functions, that 
would be judicial legislation. The distinction be- 
tween employment in one field and the other would 
be wholly without legislative foundation. If any 
such distinction is to be drawn it must be by the 
Legislature. We are not aware of any rule of law 
which would furnish a basis for applying the pro- 
visions of Section 923 to one group of public em- 
ployees to the exclusion of all others. 


The United States Supreme Court has de- 
clined to review the dismissal of a policeman 
who had been removed for refusing to comply 
with a police regulation prohibiting members of 
the police force from joining a labor union 
(June, 1946). The Mississippi Supreme Court 
had previously held such a refusal to constitute 
an act of insubordination and a valid ground 
for removal. (See City of Jackson v. McLeod, 
24 So. [2d] 319 Miss., reviewed in the July, 1946, 
issue of Public Personnel Review, p. 164.) The 
effect of the United States Supreme Court’s 
denial of certiorari is virtually a holding that 
prohibiting public employees from joining 
labor unions, when reasonably exercised, pre- 
sumably, is not an unconstitutional impinge- 
ment on civil rights of public employees. 


Civil Service Status 


A novel issue was raised by a taxpayer 
(Yaeger v. Giguerre, 23 N. W. [2d] 22, Minn.), 
who sought to oust a member of the police 
force who had been covered in the civil service 
without examination when the civil service pro- 
visions became operative, on the ground that 
the policeman lost his right to continue in his 
position because of the failure of the civil 
service commission to comply with the require- 
ments of the civil service rules in connection 
with the policeman’s leave of absence and sub- 
sequent reinstatement. 

It appears from the record that the policeman 
had substantially conformed to all the require- 
ments of the civil service rules so far as it 
required action on his part, but that the com- 
mission itself was guilty of numerous derelic- 
tions in relation to the policeman’s employment 
by the city, including: (1) failure to classify all 
police department employees; (2) failure to 
prepare and maintain a service register; (3) 
failure to prepare and maintain an application 
register; and (4) general negligence in comply- 
ing with the civil service rules since the Com- 
mission’s establishment. Because of these der- 
elictions on the part of the civil service 
commission, the taxpayer claimed that the 
policeman’s continued employment was illegal. 

The court refused to impute to the policeman 
the derelictions of the civil service commission 
where the records showed no overt act or viola- 
tion of the civil service rules on the part of the 
policeman which reflected on the performance 
of his duties. The acquirement of the employee’s 
civil service status, stated the court, “did not 
render him responsible for the administrative 
derelictions of his new superior, the civil service 
commission.” Pointing out that the purpose 
of the act was largely to remove the police 
department employees from the “debilitating 
influence of politics,” the court maintained that 
it was not the intent of the civil service act “to 
enmesh and entrap faithful employees with a 
set of rules and regulations the general adminis- 
tration of which is entirely out of their control. 
Whatever the administrative sins of the civil 
service commission may have been, we are con- 
cerned solely with the question whether the 
defendant Giguerre at any time failed to per- 
form his duties as an employee so as to forfeit 
his civil service status.” 


Classification; Pay 


One of the major tasks of the civil service 
commission or personnel agency is to maintain 
a proper position-classification plan based on 
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duties performed and responsibilities assumed 
by incumbents. Coupled with the problem of 
classification is that of salary or pay schedules. 
The latter is influenced, and occasionally com- 
plicated, by other statutory inhibitions such as 
the requirement for payment of prevailing 
rate of wages for certain types of positions— 
generally positions in the various skilled trades 
and in the laboring class. 

Typical of the problems arising in this field 
is that of Goodrich and Others v. City of Fresno 
(167 P. [2d] 784, Cal.), where the court was 
called upon to review the classification of a 
“refuse collector” who sought to be reclassified 
as a “dump truck driver;” a “machinist me- 
chanic” sought to be reclassified as a “journey- 
man machinist and welder;” and an “equip- 
ment operator” sought to be reclassified as an 
“engineer.” 

In addition to such reclassifications, the 
employees demanded an increase in their salary 
or wages to conform with what they alleged 
were the prevailing rates of wages paid to simi- 
lar positions in private industry. The employees 
alleged that the civil service board had wrong- 
fully and arbitrarily classified their positions 
in categories incorrectly describing the work 
done by them, and thus had arbitrarily fixed 
and paid wages for such positions substantially 
less than the prevailing wages paid in private 
employment in the respective trades within the 
city. They alleged, also, that this resulted in 
requiring the city employees to work longer 
hours than workers in private employment for 
the same wage. 

The Fresno city charter requires the civil 
service board to classify city employees in 
accordance with the duties to be performed and 
also provides that 


... city employees, skilled or unskilled, shall be 
paid not less than the prevailing wage paid in 
private employment in said city in the trade in 
which such employees work, where there are work- 
ers in private employment in such trade, and the 
city shall not require its employees to work longer 
hours for the same wage than workers in private 
employment in said city work for such wages in 
the same trade. 


In upholding the classifications of positions 
as originally determined by the civil service 
board the coyrt was not impressed by the 
employees’ contention that the charter pro- 
vision relating to prevailing wage provisions 
makes it the duty of the civil service board “to 
ascertain the exact amount of the prevailing 
wage in the corresponding trades in private 
employment within the city, and that no 
attempt was made to do so,” in the absence of 





any charter provision specifying the exact man- 
ner in which this fact is to be ascertained. On 
the contrary, the court was persuaded that the 
commission had acted fairly and reasonably 
and that the original classification had resulted 
from a rather extensive investigation and study 
made by experts with relation to the classifica- 
tions and salaries of all employees in the city, 
and the adoption of such classifications and 
salary rates after submission of questionnaires 
by employees and after public hearings at which 
all were given an opportunity to criticize or 
make suggestions. Said the court: 


The essential question is whether or not the pre- 
vailing wage provision of the charter was complied 
with and not as to the manner in which the result 
was arrived at. The burden of proof was on the 
appellants and the controlling question here is 
whether or not the evidence sustains the findings 
and conclusions to the effect that the appellants 
have been paid the prevailing wage as required by 
the charter provision. 

Aside from the failure of proof on the part of 
the appellants with respect to the total amounts 
paid per month in private employment under the 
hourly rate of wages for time actually worked, and 
aside from the benefits enjoyed by the city employ- 
ees through civil service status and liberal pensions, 
with full pay whether they worked or not, with 
full pay on holidays when they do not work, with 
annual vacations on pay, with fifteen days sick leave 
each year on full pay and the right to cumulate 
this from year to year to a maximum of seventy- 
five days, and with full pay in the event of an in- 
dustrial accident instead of the smaller amount al- 
lowed in industrial accident cases, we think the 
evidence, with respect to the amounts actually paid, 
supports the findings and judgment. 


The court commented as follows with respect 
to the claim for reclassification of one of the 
appellants from “refuse collector” to a “dump 
truck driver”: 


He and another man collected garbage with a 
one and one-half ton truck, and the testimony 
showed that these trucks were not the usual dump 
trucks generally used in private heavy construction 
work. ... The driving of a small truck, as an in- 
cidental part of some more general employment, 
does not necessarily establish the driver as work- 
ing in the trade of a “truck driver,’ much less as 
being in the highest paid class of those working 
exclusively as truck drivers. 


While the evidence indicated that the city 
would save money by paying these employees 
on an hourly basis, the court held, it failed to 
show either a violation of the charter provision 
or that they would be as well off in private 
employment in either the same or a similar 
kind of work. 

(Editor's Note. Compare Heaney v. McGold- 
rick, 286 N. Y. 38; and Gianettino v. McGold- 
rick, 60 N. E. [2d] 57, N. Y.) 
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Examinations 


As a general rule the courts will not presume 
to substitute their judgment or wisdom for the 
civil service commission or its expert examiners 
in determining the scope, content or validity of 
subject matter of civil service tests. They leave 
such matters to the discretion of the civil service 
agencies. The courts will not interfere with the 
exercise of such discretion except in the clearest 
case of abuse or improper conduct. The same 
general rule applies when the issue is raised in 
the courts as to the weights or credits to be 
allowed for subjects in the examination, such 
as for education, training, experience or other 
qualifications. 

A late Colorado case is typical of the issues 
often raised by-disappointed candidates seeking 
review of examinations by the court. (Hewitt 
v. State Civil Service Commission, 167 P. [2d] 
961). In passing on a complaint that the exam- 
ination conducted by the commission had not 
been rated “objectively” the court found it 
merely sufficient to hold that the violations, if 
any, appeared to be trivial and that the char- 
acter of the position for which the examination 
was held justified some departure from the 
exact specifications in the announcement of 
the examination “in order to be fair.” The 
character of the examination, the credits to be 
allowed, the propriety of the questions, and 
whether the examination should be promo- 
tional or open competitive, the court held, was 
a matter of discretion with the civil service 
commission. 

The mere fact that some of the questions 
bore only incidentally upon the particular 
duties of the position did not affect the validity 
of the tests, nor the fact that some of the ques- 
tions may seem somewhat “‘vague and ambig- 
uous.” Some basis of reasonableness is, of course, 
required, but beyond that the court permits the 
examiner “a pretty free hand.” 

Indicating how impossible and presumptuous 
it would be for the court to determine what 
percentage of credit should be allowed in any 
part of the examination or to pass on the 
subject matter of the test, the court stated: 

For us to attempt to pass upon this long list of 
questions and determine which are proper and 
which are improper, and sustain or set aside this 
examination in accordance with our conclusions, 
or to decide whether in the case before us a pro- 
motional examination was or was not “practicable 
and feasible” would involve usurping all the dis- 
cretion clearly vested in the commission and sub- 
stitute ourselves as the examiners. We might 
almost with equal propriety attempt the formula- 
tion of the questions propounded as a test for ad- 
mission to the practice of medicine. 


Employees’ Freedom of Speech 


Just how far public employees may go in 
publicly criticizing their superior officers or 
publicly express their views in regard to actions 
of the administration in power has been a 
rather moot question. The issue rose lately in 
the New York Court of Appeals in a case 
involving a directive of the New York City Fire 
Commissioner to the members of the uniformed 
force, and particularly addressed to the officers 
of the Uniformed Firemen’s Association, to 
make no further statements of any kind either 
for publication or otherwise concerning the fire 
department. The directive expressly admon- 
ished the president of the Association that un- 
less the Commissioner’s order “was observed 
concerning the making of any statements, he 
would discipline each and every one responsible 
for any statement made” and he would “invoke 
the provisions of Rule 248 of the fire depart- 
ment.” This rule provides: 


Members shall not sanction the use of their 
names or photographs in connection with any 


written or printed article or with an advertisement 


in any magazine or newspaper without the written 
approval of the Chief of the Department. 


The Commissioner’s directive as well as the 
rule was attacked by the plaintiffs, officers of 
the Uniformed Firemen’s Association, as un- 
reasonable and violative of the constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech, press, and petition, 
guaranteed by the federal and state constitu- 
tions. 

The rule of the department was upheld by 
the court as a reasonable exercise by the Fire 
Commissioner of his right to prescribe rules 
and regulations affecting the discipline of uni- 
formed members of the department. The court 
maintained that the rule did not deprive the 
employees of the right granted by the New York 
Civil Rights Law to appeal to the legislature or 
to any public officer or agency for the redress 
of grievances. “We cannot say,” stated the court, 
“that Section 248 bears no reasonable relation 
to a purpose by the defendant in good faith to 
promote the efficiency and best interests of the 
Department.” 

Pointing out that by implication the rule 
permits employees to express publicly their 
views in the publication of any article or ad- 
vertisement with the written approval of the 
Chief of the Department, the court stated fur- 
ther, ““We may declare such a regulation invalid 
only in the event it is so lacking in reason for 
its promulgation that it is essentially arbitrary,” 
and that the court must assume that public of- 
ficials will act in good taith. 
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In reviewing the particular directive of the 
Commissioner, however, the court maintained 
that it was “so broad in scope and so rigid in 
terms as to be arbitrary and unreasonable.” 
While discipline, management and direction of 
the fire department may be within the sole and 
exclusive power granted to the Fire Commis- 
sioner, who is authorized to make rules and reg- 
ulations for the conduct of the department, the 
court could find no “statutory power granted 
to the defendant directly or by implication 
which permitted him to deprive the plaintiffs 
(civil service employees) of the right to make 
statements of any kind, ‘either for publication 
or otherwise concerning the members of the 
Uniformed Firemen’s Association in relation to 
the fire department.’ ” 

For technical reasons (that the petitioner had 
another appropriate remedy by mandamus to 
redress their grievances) the court declined to 


enjoin the Fire Commissioner from enforcing - 


the rule or directive, but rendered a declaratory 
judgment to the effect that the directive of the 
Commissioner was unlawful and of no effect. 
(Kane v. Walsh, et al. 66 N. E. [2d] 53, N. Y.) 


CASE NOTES 


Contract Employment—Special Counsel. The 
State Compensation Insurance Fund entered 
into a contract for the beneficiary’s attorneys to 
represent the Fund. The attorneys were to re- 
ceive for their services 25 per cent of any sum 
or amount recovered by the Fund. The at- 
torneys recovered $5,800 for the Fund and were 
thus entitled to $1,450 for their services. The 
Fund refused to pay the attorneys on the ground 
that the Fund had no authority to make the 
contract because a civil service provision of the 


’ state constitution and the civil service act con- 


trol all services of the character contemplated 
by the contract. Such services, the Fund claimed, 
could be rendered only by persons employed 
pursuant to the civil service provisions. The 
court decided in favor of the attorneys, and set 
forth the following test of determining when 
special counsel may be employed by a state 
agency: “If the services contracted for were of 
such a nature that they could not have been 
performed by one selected under the provisions 
of the civil service act, then the state agency 
had the power to employ special counsel to pro- 
tect its interests without the requirements of 
the civil service rules. It could select anyone who 
could furnish such special service.” (Burum et 
al. v. State Compensation Insurance Fund, 169 
P. [2d] 256, Cal.) 


Contract Employment—Assistants of Con- 
tractor. The city of Battle Creek engaged an 
outside firm to make a scientific reappraisal of 
all the real property in the city and of the public 


_utility corporations. The firm was to furnish the 


city assessor with information and records for 
tax purposes. The city commission appointed 
four non-residents of the city, employees of the 
firm, as assistant assessors without salary in order 
to assist in obtaining the necessary information 
in pursuance of a section of the city charter pro- 
viding that the commission may appoint such 
assistant assessors as it may deem necessary to 
perform the work of the office. The court held 
that the employment of the firm’s employees as 
assistant assessors was a matter of convenience to 
facilitate the collecting of the necessary data by 
enabling such persons to go upon the various 
properties to make inspections; and since there 
was no provision stating that assistant assessors 
must be residents of the city nor any prohibi- 
tion restricting the right of the commission to 
appoint them without compensation from the 
city, the appointments were not improper. 
(Conroy v. City as Battle Creek, 22 N. W. [2d] 
275, Mich.) 


Employee—Definition—Volunteer Citizen. In 
response to a police officer’s call to “stop that 
man,” a citizen attempted to apprehend a fugi- 
tive pursued by a city policeman and was shot 
by the fugitive. The injured citizen filed a claim 
for compensation with the Industrial Commis- 
sion on two grounds: (1) that the statute pro- 
vided that the term “employee” as used in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shall be con- 
strued to mean every person in the service of 
the city under any contract of hire, express or 
implied; and (2) that a section in the General 
Code placed a duty upon every citizen to assist 
in apprehending a person when called upon 
to do so by a police officer, failure to do so re- 
sulting in a fine. The court held that under the 
statutes of Ohio the sole power of creating the 
relationship of employer and employee of a 
police officer of a city lies with the director of 
public safety, and thus a citizen could not be- 
come an employee of the city. The statute 
providing for a fine for failure to aid a police 
officer when called upon to do so in a penal stat- 
ute and cannot be made the basis for creating 
a relationship of employer and employee. 
(Stoeckel v. Industrial Commission, 66 N. E. 
[2d] 277, Ohio.) 

Liability of City—Negligence of Employee. 
A policeman with 20 years’ service, while off 
duty and in civilian clothes, became intoxicated 
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and shot and killed one citizen and seriously 
wounded another with his service revolver. 
There was no proof by the plaintiffs which indi- 
cated that the policeman was a chronic alco- 
holic or mentally ill, although on an earlier 
occasion (six years before) the policeman had 
been charged with intoxication and a witness 
had complained to superior officers of the pres- 
ence of the policeman at a street corner intoxi- 
cated and “with a gun.” It appears that, four 
months after the fatal shooting, the policeman 
was diagnosed as a “paranoid deterioration 
type” with a “psychosis due to alcohol.” The 
plaintiffs predicated their action against the 
city on the ground that the city officials having 
control and supervision of the policeman, hav- 
ing had knowledge of some of his earlier pre- 
dilections, should have anticipated the assaults 
perpetrated by the policeman and now made 
the basis of their action. The court held that 
under such circumstances the city was not liable 
for the actions of the policeman. (McCrink v. 
City of New York, 62 N. Y.S. [2d] 361, App. Div. 
N. Y.) 


Public Officers—Filing of Bond. Two statutes 
of the General Code provided that a person 
elected to an office, who is required by law to 
give a bond and then refuses or neglects to 
give such bond within the time prescribed by 
law, shall be deemed to have refused to accept 
the office, that such office shall be considered 
vacant, and that the council may declare vacant 
the office of any person elected who failed to 
take the required oath or to give any bond re- 
quired of him within ten days after he has been 
notified of his election. The court, in affirming 
a decision in favor of the candidates who had 
failed to file their bond within the prescribed 
time of notification of election but filed them 
within a reasonable time after taking office, held 
that a statute which provides a time for the per- 
formance of an official duty will be construed as 
directory so far as time for performance is con- 
cerned, especially where the statute fixes the 
time simply for convenience or orderly pro- 
cedure. The court also held that there is no pur- 
pose in having the oath taken and a bond given 
at any definite time if it is done before the term 
of office commences. (State ex rel. Jones v. 
Farrar, 66 N. E. [2d] 531, Ohio.) 


Public Officers—Right to Bring Action. Pub- 
lic officers need not be expressly authorized by 
statute to bring suit, but their capacity to sue is 
commensurate with their public trust and du- 
ties. Thus the Mayor of the city of Dearborn, as 
its administrative head, was a proper party in 


his official capacity to bring an action against 
the board of trustees of the city employees’ re- 
tirement system for judicial construction of an 
ordinance creating a city employees’ retirement 
system, and as to the legality of proposed ap- 
propriations for the retirement system included 
in the budget by the city council. (Hubbard, 
Mayor, v. Board of Trustees of Retirement Sys- 
tem, 23 N. W. [2d] 186, Mich.) 


Prevailing Wage Rates—Vacation and Pen- 
sion Not Deductible. The Comptroller of the 
City of New York determined the prevailing 
rate of wages to be paid certain asphalt workers 
employed by the city covering the period from 
October 1, 1937 to February 19, 1942, and from 
the wages so determined, deducted a sum equal 
to ten per cent, representing contributions by 
the city to its employees of the monetary value 
of vacation and pension benefits received by 


- them. The court held that where a statute pro- 


vides that wages for public employees shall be 
not less than the prevailing rate of wages, the 
word “wages” as used by the legislature refers 
to money to be paid to laborers, workmen and 
mechanics by the city, and not compensation or 
payment in a broader sense such as to include 
vacation or the city’s contribution to the pen- 
sion system. The court also held that the 
laborers were entitled to interest from the date 
of the original determinations, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any provision of the labor 
law for allowance of interest on back wages 
found due. (Giannettino et al. v. McGoldrick, 
66 N. E. [2d] 57, N. Y.) 

(Editor’s Note: Compare Goodrich v. City of 
Fresno, 167 P. [2d] 784, Cal., reviewed else- 
where in this issue.) 


Probationary Period—Temporary Appoint- 
ment Under Guise of Emergency. Where an 
employee has completed his probationary 
period of service and has been continued in the 
service beyond the probationary period, he may 
not be deprived of permanent status on the 
pretense that his original appointment was in- 
tended to be a temporary one for an emergency 
period. He can not be removed except as re- 
quired by statute after his probationary period 
is over. The court held further that a statute 
which provided that an employee may not be 
discharged without cause during the probation- 
ary period by implication precludes a right to 
discharge the employee after the expiration of 
the probationary period except as provided for 
permanent employees. (Sastokas v. Borough of 
Freehold in Monmouth County, 47 Atl. [2d] 


544, N. J.) 
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Promotion—Seniority. Seniority in rank in 
the fire department, rather than in the service 
of the city, covers promotion from the rank of 
captain to second assistant chief of the fire de- 
partment under the terms of the Pensacola, 
Florida, charter provisions. The charter pro- 
vision makes no specific reference to the mean- 
ing of the term “seniority” covering promotions 
in the fire department. (State ex rel. O’Connel 
v. Roark, 25 So. [2d] 275, Fla.) 


Layoff—Effective Notice. Where a statute 
provides that a department head must give 
written notice to the personnel director of the 
civil service department of his intention to lay 
off civil service employees, submission of the 
list of employees to be laid off to a principal 
administrator (subordinate to the director) is 
substantial compliance with the statutory re- 
quirement. The list or notice need not be given 
solely to the personnel director. It was for the 
state civil service commission, and not the court, 
to determine a controversy over the real reason 
assigned by the department for an employee’s 
layoff, so long as the reasons given and pro- 
cedures followed conformed with the Civil 
Service Act. (Wolski v. Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, 23 N. W. 
[2d] 383, Mich.) 


Abolition of Position—Assignment of Duties 
to Another. The position of assistant fire chief 
was abolished, and an additional captaincy was 
thereby established with added duties formerly 
performed by the assistant fire chief. The former 
assistant fire chief, it was held, was entitled to 
reinstatement in such captaincy inasmuch as 
he had been deprived of his position of assist- 
ant fire chief which by its nature made him 
expressly ex officio a captain. (City of Laurel v. 
Reddoch, 26 So. [2d] 465, Miss.) 


Removals—Judicial Review. A patrolman in 
the police department of the city of Hoboken 
was charged with failing to respond or take ac- 
tion, while on traffic duty, when notified by a 
ten-year-old boy that he had been held up and 
robbed. At a hearing before the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Public Safety, the patrolman was found 
guilty of neglect of duty and failure to report 
a known violation of the law, and was dismissed 
from the department. On appeal by the patrol- 
man, the charges were tried anew in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court and the conviction was re- 
versed. On appeal by the Deputy Director of 
Safety, the Supreme Court of New Jersey ruled 
that a new trial was required in this court to 
review on the facts as well as the law the dis- 
missal of the holder of a municipal office or 


position removable for cause and after trial, 
notwithstanding that such a trial was had in the 
Common Pleas Court. The Supreme Court 
further ruled that this was not a violation 
known to the officer within the intendment of 
the regulation. (Mullen et al. v. Ziegener et al., 
46 A. [2d] 785, N. J.) 

(Editor’s Note: This is not the general rule 
in most jurisdictions. Judicial review is gen- 
erally confined to review on the law, not on the 
facts. Unless there is no substantial evidence 
to support the determination of the removing 
officer, the courts will not disturb such determi- 
nation.) 


Veterans’ Preference 


Application of Statute. A statute providing 
preference for war veterans applies to all per- 
sons whose names appear on an eligible list, 
whether the military service was rendered be- 
fore or after he passed the civil service exami- 
nation. (McCabe v. Gregory, 66 N. E. [2d] 
451, Ill. App.) 

Editor’s Note: The New York constitutional 
preference for war veterans, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, was held to apply to all eligible lists 
in existence on January 1, 1946 without re- 
gard to how long the list may have been in 
operation prior to that date. (Bateman v. 
Walsh, Supreme Ct., N. Y. Co., June 26, 1946.) 


Priority Over Peacetime Veterans. Four pa- 
trolmen, one of them having served in the 
United States Navy during peacetime, the re- 
maining three having served in the Army dur- 
ing the first World War, became eligible for 
promotion. The peacetime veteran was pro- 
moted to Sergeant. The court held that under a 
civil service law giving preference in civil serv- 
ice employment to all veterans, and a Soldier’s 
Preference Law giving preference in public em- 
ployment to wartime veterans only, a wartime 
veteran having qualifications equal to those of 
a peacetime veteran was to be given preference 
over the peacetime veteran. (Geyer et al. v. 
Triplett, 22 N. W. [2d] 329, Iowa.) 


“Disabled Veteran” Defined. A California 
preference law which grants ten points addi- 
tional credit to any rating obtained by disabled 
veterans in civil service examinations was held 
to apply only to veterans suffering from a dis- 
ability at the time of appointment or at the time 
the preference is claimed. The statute defining a 
“disabled veteran” required recognition of such 
veterans’ disability by the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration, but was not clear as to whether 
it applied to one disabled at any time during 
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the war, or only to those having a disability at 
the time of their appointment. (Opinion No. 
N S 5720, Attorney General, California, Sept. 


27, 1945.) 
Retirement and Pensions 


Effect of Change in Rules. A member of the 
police force of the city of Cincinnati was re- 
tired on March 1, 1932, and was granted a pen- 
sion which was collected by him until his death 
in 1942. At the time of his retirement the rules 
provided for a pension for the widow, requir- 
ing only that the widow should have been 
married to the officer before his retirement. 
A few months prior to the death of the police 
officer, the trustees of the fund adopted a new 
pension rule for widows, requiring that the 
widow should have been the wife of the of- 
ficer for eleven years prior to his death. The 
widow did not come within this new require- 
ment and was denied a pension. The widow 
claimed that a section of the General Code, ef- 
fective in 1937, prohibited the interference 
with a pension once granted, but the court 
ruled that the statute applied only to a pension 
being paid after the effective date of the stat- 
ute, and had no application to a case where no 
pension was ever granted to the widow. The 
court also held that the qualifications of the ap- 
plicant for the pension must be fixed by the 
rules extant at the time of her application, and 
that the contribution by her husband to the 
pension fund is not effective to create a vested 
right in a prospective pension for the benefit of 
himself or his widow. (State ex rel. Odgers v. 
Gradison et al., 66 N. E. [2d] 923, Ohio.) 


Contractual Obligation—Reduction in Pay. 
During the period of his service, a fireman, a 
member of the Firemen’s Pension Fund of the 
city of Yonkers, had his salary increased from 
$1940 in 1933, to $3000 in 1940. On March 1, 
1941, his compensation was reduced to $2625, 
and has so remained. From this sum the Comp- 
troller had deducted five per cent and paid it 
over to the Pension Fund. An amendment to 
the state constitution adopted in 1938 provided 
that after July 1, 1940, membership in any pen- 
sion or retirement system of the state or of a 


civil division thereof shall be a contractual re- 
lationship, the benefits of which shall not be 
diminished or impaired. The fireman main- 
tained that a pension contract had thus been 
in existence and that he was entitled to retire- 
ment benefits equal to one-half his former maxi- 
mum annual salary of $3000. The court ruled, 
however, that there was nothing in the constitu- 
tion or in any state statute or local law which 
precluded the city of Yonkers from reducing or 
increasing compensation. Compensation at the 
time of retirement or death is the basis for com- 
putation of all benefits. (Hoar v. City of 
Yonkers et al., 67 N. E. [2d] 157, N. Y.) 


Disability Incurred During Performance of 
Duty. A fireman while fighting a fire was in- 
jured. In an action against the city to recover 
benefits under the Firemen’s Pension Act for 
permanent and total disability while in the line 
of duty, evidence in the record established that 
the fireman could do no work requiring physical 
exertion. He had a slight limp, the result of a 
prior injury to his right knee when struck by 
a hose nozzle during a drill, causing a limitation 
of motion in his right knee. He had passed 
medical examinations on several occasions be- 
fore the accident testing his fitness as a fireman. 
The city contended that the fireman was not 
permanently and totally disabled within the 
meaning of the statute, and that his pre- 
existing condition precluded his right to re- 
cover. The court sustained the verdict in favor 
of the fireman on two grounds: (1) that health 
afflictions or body ailments existing prior to a 
total and permanent disability will not defeat 
a recovery where it appears that such disability 
resulted from proximate cause arising in line of 
duty; and (2) that total and permanent dis- 
ability does not mean a state of utter helpless- 
ness. He is totally and permanently disabled 
under the Pension Act “when the disability 
from which he suffers renders him permanently 
unable to obtain, hold or do any substantial 
amount of remunerative work, either in his 
previous occupation, or in established and 
recognized field of employment for which he 
is fitted.” (Evans v. Cty of Lincoln, 22 N. W. 
[2d] 565, Neb.) 
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Labor Unions and Municipal Employee Law. 
Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers. Washington, 1946. 583 p. 
$10.00. 


This volume of almost 600 pages comes at a 
time when the need for such a work is very 
keenly felt. The subject of collective bargain- 
ing between municipalities or municipal de- 
partment heads and their employees is one de- 
manding constantly greater attention by city 
attorneys and attorneys general, and is one 
which will undoubtedly receive increasing at- 
tention by the courts. The author, Charles S. 
Rhyne, is peculiarly fitted to undertake the 
preparation of such a work. He is a member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia and is Gen- 
eral Counsel for the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers. His writings on other 
phases of municipal legal problems are exten- 
sive. 

Mr. Rhyne has pursued the policy of giving, 
first, a statement of principles, historical events, 
discussions of court decisions, opinions of law 
officers, and summary of statutes and ordinances 
as the main body of his book. These features, 
however, comprise only about one-fourth of the 
volume. The remaining three-fourths include a 
compilation of the texts of various court de- 
cisions, texts of official opinions by attorneys 
general and city attorneys, texts of working 
agreements which have been entered into by 
employee organizations and municipalities or 
their agencies, holdings of various quasi-judicial 
bodies, legal briefs, and other similar docu- 
ments. The reader will find this arrangement 
to be a very convenient one since it enables him 
to study a presentation which has been worked 
out with continuity of thought, while he can re- 
fer to the complete texts when the particular 
problem at hand requires intensive attention. 

In the hands of lawyers, and especially of law 
officers of states and municipalities, Mr. Rhyne’s 
work will find its greatest usefulness in the court 
decisions and opinions which are presented. His 
legal research has been brought very much up to 
date; several of the cases quoted were decided in 
the early months of 1946. For the most part the 
cases quoted and discussed were in the lower 
courts, for the simple reason that only a very 
few cases involving collective bargaining by mu- 
nicipal employees have reached a court suf- 


ficiently high to be included in the National Re- 
porter System, or, indeed, in any other recog- 
nized compilation. At first glance it might ap- 
pear that this weakens the authoritative char- 
acter of the book since the fact that these cases 
are mostly in the lower courts tends to keep 
them from being regarded as very persuasive 
precedents. On the other hand, the reasoning 
set forth in the decisions is of the greatest value 
to the lawyer engaged in legal research. More- 
over, in no other convenient place can these 
decisions be located. Very few of them are in- 
cluded in any of the legal digests. They were 
obtained by Mr. Rhyne by means of correspond- 
ence with city attorneys, corporation counsels, 
attorneys general and other law officers. The 
labor involved in tracking down these cases 
and correlating them must have been very great; 
the value resulting therefrom is indeed incal- 
culable. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Rhyne’s work is a mere compilation devoid of 
his personal ideas and beliefs. Although com- 
plete documentation is the most significant 
feature of his work, the author gives, after 
thorough discussion, his own conclusions, which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Municipal and state employees have a gener- 
ally recognized right to organize their own unions 
or to join existing unions except where, from the 
nature of their employment, union membership 
may be specifically prohibited because of being in- 
compatible with public duty. Discharge of em- 
ployees having civil service tenure because of union 
membership has been upheld in some jurisdictions, 
denied in others, on the basis of this destinction. 


2. Only a few cities have entered into written 
contracts with labor unions. Usually such contracts 
have eliminated all delegation of the municipality’s 
powers to such labor unions. If they do delegate 
municipal powers, or if they grant discriminatory 
privileges to union members, such agreements are 
generally held to be illegal. Any agreement for a 
closed shop or for maintenance of union member- 
ship as a condition of public employment is un- 
questionably illegal. 


3. Discussion with labor union representatives 
may be entirely proper and ordinances or regula- 
tions adopted following such discussions may there- 
fore be valid. To secure validity it is necessary, 
however, that such ordinances or regulations apply 
to all classes of citizens and not give preferential 
advantage to any group or to members of any or- 
ganization. 


4. The process of collective bargaining, as usually 
understood, cannot be transplanted into the public 
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service. “The very nature and problems of govern- 
ment make it impossible for administrative officials 
to represent fully or to bind the employer in mu- 
tual discussions with government employee organi- 
zations.” (This point is quoted from a statement 
by President Roosevelt.) 

5. Contract provisions for a “check-off” or com- 
peeves deduction of union dues by the employer 
trom the employee’s salary for the benefit of the 
union is generally regarded as a device to accom- 
plish a closed shop and, therefore, is an unlawful 
preference in favor of the union. On the other 
hand a voluntary dues deduction system initiated 
and terminable by the individual employee’s re- 
quest appears to be lawful by the weight of author- 
ity. ‘There is, however, a minority view that such 
a voluntary system is contrary to public policy. 

6. Arbitration clauses which require the sub- 
mission of disputes to outside parties and which 
bind the city or other public employer to abide by 
such decisions are an improper delegation of au- 
thority and are void. This, however, does not pro- 
hibit the use of ordinary grievance procedures 
when the decisions are merely advisory. 

7. In connection with municipal ownership and 
the operation of public utilities, the majority view 
is that a municipality’s legal powers are the same 
as in the case of governmental functions. A minor- 
ity view, however, holds that the municipality, 
when carrying out proprietary functions, is subject 
to the usual incidents of collective bargaining as it 
exists in private industry. j 

8. There is no right of strike for governmental 
employees of any kind. Any picketing which pre- 
vents, or interferes with, the carrying out of the 
functions of a city or state is illegal. ane 


i 


The last named principle is the one which 
will command the greatest attention at the pres- 
ent time, and the few court decisions quoted, 
because of their singularity, are of the highest 
importance. These few are by no means in ac- 
cord. For example, the case of City of Houston 
vs. Duncan, involving an injunction against a 
group of employees from striking, decided 
February 23, 1946, by the District Court of 
Harris County, Texas, is printed in full. Some- 
what opposite in its effect, the case of Village of 
Celina vs. Now, decided November 27, 1941, 
by the Common Pleas Court of Mercer County, 
Ohio, (also printed in full), held that an in- 
junction to prohibit picketing by striking em- 
ployees of a municipally owned power plant 
would not be issued; this for the reason that the 
relationship of the municipality was a pro- 
prietary one. 

Statements in court opinions, statements of 
attorneys general and of city attorneys or. other 
authorities denying the right of organized labor 
to strike against any public employer are quoted 
in abundance. Yet it may be significant that no 
case is quoted (and perhaps none yet exists) 
on the now much-mooted question of whether 


such strikes can be criminally punished as con- 
stituting an illegal conspiracy, and whether the 
highest courts will uphold as constitutional the 
punishment for contempt of court of public 
employees who have violated writs of injunc- 
tion forbidding them to engage in strikes. This 
question belongs to the jurisprudence of the 
future. 


HERBERT W. CORNELL 
Milwaukee City Service Commission 


Profitable Labor Relations. Paul Mooney. 
Harper & Bros. New York, 1946. 209 p. $2.50. 


In this little volume Mr. Mooney says nothing 
that is new to personnel practitioners. What he 
has to say, however, is organized well and ex- 
pressed clearly and forcefully. His ammunition 
is directed principally at the top levels of man- 
agement, and if the right people actually read 
the book in sufficient numbers, a minor revolu- 
tion could easily be the result. But how do you 
get the right people to read the right books? 

The author makes no secret of the fact that 
he is a successful management consultant. At 
times I had the impression that I was reading 
a cleverly contrived advertisement. And yet the 
use of actual case material certainly contributes 
verisimilitude and enhances the reader’s inter- 
est. 

The major case history which is relied upon 
to illustrate the various principles developed 
throughout the text consists of the study of the 
work of one group of employees. These are the 
checkers who receive money from the customers 
of a self-service grocery store. The program de- 
veloped by Mr. Mooney on behalf of a large 
chain store organization resu!ted, as he delights 
in telling us, in a 25 per cent increase of pro- 
duction coupled with a 95 per cent reduction 
in errors. 

The approach outlined in connection with 
the case history is identical with that recom- 
mended in a training program for the develop- 
ment of executives, which is expounded in a 
closing chapter: (1) Analyze the problem. (2) 
Plan solutions to the problem. (3) Sell the solu- 
tions to the organization. (4) Develop compe- 
tent subordinates to carry out the solutions. 
(5) Follow through to see that the solutions are 
put into practice. Each of these steps is described 
in specific detail rather than in vague generali- 
ties. 

After explaining in concrete terms exactly 
how the work of the checkers was improved, the 
author goes on to demonstrate how the same 
principles. were applied to improve the per- 
formance of the store managers (the first-line 
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supervisors of the checkers), and from there on 
up to the highest executive levels. 

Mr. Mooney contends that the quality and 
quantity of effort an employee puts into his job 
are determined by six factors, and that all six 
are subject to control or substantial influence 
by the employer. These are: (1) Character and 
ability. (2) The nature of the job. (3) The way 
he is introduced to the job. (4) Opportunity. 
(5) The reward for good performance. (6) The 
leadership he receives. 

The text is enlivened with pithy observations. 
On selection techniques: “Most employers 
would scoff at anyone who claimed to be a mind 
reader, yet for all practical purposes they at- 
tribute these psychic powers, to themselves and 
their subordinates when they undertake to select 
employees on the basis of an interview alone.” 
On suggestion systems: “The experience, imagi- 
nation, ingenuity, enterprise, and interest of 
employees probably represent the most valuable 
but least developed asset industry possesses.” 
And on budgeting: “For some reason—perhaps 
an American passion for gadgets—it always is 
far easier to persuade management to spend 
money for new equipment than it is to get 
executives to part with money to develop the 
skill of the people who are to use that equip- 
ment.” 

The major emphasis throughout the book is 
on the training function. In fact, exposition 
around key points hammered home again and 
again yields chapter after chapter which are 
essentially sections of a training manual. The 
author presents a very strong argument on be- 
half of classroom training as distinguished from 
on-the-job training. He pays a handsome trib- 
ute to the achievements of the Training-Within- 
Industry program. 

I wonder whether Mr. Mooney is speaking 
for himself or deliberately catering to the as- 
sumed tastes of his hypothetical top-manage- 
ment audience when he repeatedly refers to the 
“past twelve years” in such terms as “for more 
than twelve years labor supported an adminis- 
tration that seldom missed an opportunity to 
express its punitive attitude towards industry.” 
Or when he professes to be “no stranger to the 
vagaries of the War Labor Board and the other 
New Deal agencies.” Although such philosophi- 
cal excursions do not seem germane to the 
subject, they can be forgiven if they contribute 
toward the solution of the problem posed in 
the first paragraph of this review. 

WILL1AM Bropy 


Department of Personnel 
New York City Health Department 


How to Edit an Employee Publication. Garth 
Bentley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1944. 
200 p. $2.50. 

The Successful Employee Publication. Paul F. 
Biklen and Robert D. Breth. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. New York, 1945. 179 p. 
$2.00. 


The first of these books brings together out of 
the author’s long experience in the field valu- 
able information needed both by experienced 
editors of employee papers and the “luckless in- 
dividual dragged from the comparative obscu- 
rity of a receiving clerk’s window or a book- 
keeper’s desk” to the editorial chair. Mr. Bent- 
ley sets forth a four-fold purpose which the 
good employee publication should serve: (1) 
The interpretation of company policies; (2) the 
building of morale; (3) the promotion of em- 
ployee activities; and (4) the stimulation of em- 
ployee interest by recognizing and publicizing 
good work. “Employee papers cannot be cure- 
alls for every business ill. They cannot offset un- 
satisfactory surroundings, poor working condi- 
tions, or highhanded, ill-advised supervisory 
policies. But the properly run employee paper 
can help immensely to create that favorable 
state of mind among employees which is so 
necessary to the success of any employee rela- 
tions program.” 

In his preface, the author hopes that the 
book “will save the novice editor from making 
the same mistakes that we made” and that “the 
experienced editor will also find it a handy 
source of ideas and suggestions.” The text is in- 
tended as a practical manual for persons whose 


- job it is to produce a house publication—be it 


an imposing 40 or 50 page slick-paper magazine 
for a large corporation, or a one-page mimeo- 
graphed “bulletin” for a small firm. 

Every phase connected with the job is dis- 
cussed, beginning with the planning of a publi- 
cation to its method of distribution. In not too 
technical language, Mr. Bentley talks about the 
various types of formats, headline writing, the 
collection of news, typography, miscellaneous 
production processes, engraving, printing, 
paper, circulation, and the financial aspect of 
the publication. The book is thorough, simple, 
and should be of value to editors of all types of 
house organs. 

The authors of the second book, The Success- 
ful Employee Publication, say in the preface 
that it is intended “to pave the way for better 
labor-management relations by blueprinting the 
job the employee publication can do in this re- 
spect.” The “blueprint” outlines in detail the 
fundamental guideposts for the editor of the 
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internal house organ, explaining proven meth- 
ods in many employee publications as well as 
describing the specialized mechanics to employ 
in turning out this type of journalism, of which 
there has been very little publicity to date. 

In championing the need for up-to-date em- 
ployee publications, the authors point out that 
collective bargaining is now and will continue 
to be part of modern business and industrial 
structure, and one of the strongest ties binding 
members of a union together is their own union 
paper. “These organs frankly and honestly 
represent the union point of view. What then 
does management say? Without an internal 
organ to disseminate views, the answer is— 
nothing. This kind of one-sided propaganda 
must eventually lead to disaster, unless the 
union is extremely liberal and understanding. 
With an employees’ journal, however, manage- 
ment is equipped to present factual evidence of 
its desire to cooperate fairly on all labor- 
management problems. The employee then has 
the opportunity to judge the rights and wrongs 
of both sides.” 

The ideas and suggestions set forth are angled 
at what might be considered an average indus- 
trial manufacturing plant in which the major- 
ity of the readers are factory employees. How- 
ever, the basic fundamentals of this type of 
journalism are the same, and the part-time edi- 
tor of a one-page bulletin as well as the editor 
of a corporation magazine will find this book 
an interesting reference and guide manual. 
Messrs. Biklen and Breth feel that it also car- 
ries a definite message for all members of the 
Fourth Estate and allied craftsmen. ‘“News- 
paper publishers, editors, printers, engravers, 
weekly and daily newsmen, advertising men, 
and journalism students—all of whom can aid 
or contribute to the publication of the internal 
house organ—may profit by zn examination of 
the contents.” 

Either book will constitute a worth-while ad- 
dition to the library of a public or private 
agency interested in improving its employee 
publication. 

Oscar RICHARD 


Department of State Civil Service 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Job Placement of the Physically Handicapped. 
Clark D. Bridges. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1946, 329 p. $3.50. 


Written by a safety and industrial hygiene en- 
gineer and directed to those concerned with the 
selection, placement and continued effective use 
of workers, this book assembles neatly the 


essential features of physical abilities, work 
limitations, safety engineering, and health con- 
servation in their relationship to efficient em- 
ployment. Although the title is “Job Placement 
of the Physically Handicapped,” the concept of 
handicapped is treated in its broadest sense. A 
relatively small proportion of the employable 
population is in a state of physical perfection, 
and impairments are a matter of degree. 
(Several million employable persons in this 
country are classifiable as physically handi- 
capped, and this number is augmented at the 
rate of some 700,000 annually by congenital 
defects, accidents or disease.) 

The author emphasizes that the great major- 
ity of disabled persons have more ability than 
disability; that too often attention has been 
focused on the handicap rather than the evalu- 
ation of ability; that few jobs require all the 
physical abilities of a man and under proper 
placement the disability disappears as a job 
handicap; and that disability is not determined 
by the disease or disorder but rather by the 
effect of the condition on the totality of the 
individual. The information and_ techniques 
provided to aid selective physical placement 
actually have application much more generally 
therefore than the title might suggest. 

Selective placement is not a new idea, al- 
though its implementation with respect to phys- 
ical factors seems generally to have been quite 
limited in many organizations—the physical 
evaluations commonly used being simply “re- 
jected” or “accepted,” and the special physical 
placement activities adding up to policy state- 
ments of good intentions. Instances of selective 
physical placement are cited and indicate, as 
would be expected, that such placement results 
in higher production and in lower accident, 
absenteeism, and turnover rates. This may not 
prove that disabled employees are better than 
non-disabled ones, but it does confirm the com- 
mon sense of including more intense recogni- 
tion to physical factors in the selection and 
placement process. The author leaves to other 
texts the numerous facets of rehabilitation. 
This commendable restraint probably helps to 
make the book conspicuously void of the pad- 
ding which swells those personnel tomes whose 
authors persist in spreading their efforts too 
thin. 

Loud have been the armchair squeakings re- 
garding placement of the physically handi- 
capped. The subject is of current interest and 
the outpourings profuse regarding social duty, 
employer obligation, the need to appraise the 
job and appraise the man, the responsibility to 
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assist in rehabilitating, to “sell” him to all con- 
cerned, to utilize both “psychological” tech- 
niques and innumerable public agencies. Many 
articles recognize the need for preparing those 
who will have to “handle the problem,” but 
contribute little or nothing of information 
requisite to such preparation. The deficiency 
is understandable. In the actual placement of 
the physically handicapped there is no substi- 
tute for a systematic and detailed plan of ap- 
praising the physical demand characteristics of 
jobs and the physical abilities of candidates in 
terms of the jobs. Somehow the person responsi- 
ble for placement must acquire or have ready 
access to knowledge of common disabilities of 
workers, their effect upon working ability and 
the precautions necessary to ensure suitable 
placement, if that person is to function effec- 
tively in the necessary process of collaborating 
with and utilizing the findings of the examining 
physician to effect selective physical placement. 

To provide these kinds of information, the 
author of Job Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped had to cull a mass of literature, 
consult scores of professional and technical 
specialists, organize the results and make the 
best of the difficulty that medicine is not an 
exact science and the personnel officers or super- 
visors who “place” employees are laymen. The 
result is a useful reference handbook employing 
the minimum essential medical terminology to 
express the fundamentals of anatomy, physi- 
ology and the disabilities that affect work capac- 
ity. The fact that physical impairments may be 
specific as to type but variable as to degree of 
disability they cause, and the lack at present of 
methods of measuring and expressing those 
degrees prevent this book from presenting con- 
cise formula for physical placement of the dis- 
abled. This difficulty will not disappoint per- 
sonnel people accustomed as they are to tenuous 
variables. 

The book includes a suggested job appraisal 
form (with respect to physical ability, safety and 
health factors) and a companion physical ex- 
amination form, both designed specifically to 
effect selective physical placement. The job ap- 
praisal form is adapted to a chapter of defini- 
tions of more than one hundred classified basic 
physical activities, abilities, capacities, working 
conditions and exposures pertinent to such 
analysis. The physical examination form is 
geared to the book’s excellent section on specific 
disabilities and attendant placement considera- 
tions for each (comprising about one-half of the 
text). The author insists that simplicity must 
not be confused with brevity in a system for 


placing the handicapped. The techniques and 
concepts are admittedly similar to those of the 
War Manpower Commission in this connec- 
tion. Considering the fact that the author’s de- 
velopment of ‘Placement Considerations” for 
each disability probably represents some pio- 
neering, and that doubtless he has encountered 
some choice examples of sloppy placement, he 
can be forgiven for an occasional dubious gem 
of wisdom such as “Giants should be placed 
where height is an advantage.” 

Adoption of the recommended placement 
techniques should minimize the usual gap be- 
tween the examining physician and the place- 
ment officer. The obstacles of medical termi- 
nology on the one hand, personnel jargon on 
the other, and a complicated and handicapped 
human being in between are considerable. For 
every examining physician who has never 
bothered to acquaint himself at first hand with 
the job operations for which he is examining, 
there probably is a personnel officer who has 
never appraised more than superficially the 
physical requirements of the jobs he fills, who 
does not own a medical dictionary, and who 
has only vague notions as to the effect of specific 
disabilities on work capacity. Such persons could 
get some concrete ideas from this book, and its 
useful appendix of some eighty pages of more 
than academic interest. The latter includes 
among several other items of practical working 
reference value, a directory of available serv- 
ices for evaluation of health hazards of the work 
environment, a directory of the principal na- 
tional voluntary organizations interested in re- 
habilitation of the handicapped, and a special 
procedure for evaluating the severely handi- 
capped. 


C. F. Grass 
Personnel Department 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


New Horizons in Public Administration. A 
Symposium. University of Alabama Press, 
University, Alabama, 1945. 145 p. $2.00. 


The contents of this volume include a Fore- 
word by Roscoe Martin, and the following lec- 
tures: “Legislative Responsibility for the Pub- 
lic Service,” by Leonard D. White; “Adminis- 
trative Efficiency Within A Democratic Polity,” 
by Marshall E. Dimock; “Notes on the Govern- 
ment Executive: His Role and His Methods,” 
by Donald C. Stone; ““The Administrative Re- 
sources of a Region: the Example of the Ten- 
nessee Valley,” by Gordon R. Clapp; “Field 
Organization and Staff Supervision,” by John 
D. Millett; and “Function and Area in the Ad- 
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ministration of International Affairs,” by 
Arthur W. Macmahon. 

A “symposium” is defined in the dictionary 
at hand as “a set of articles on one subject from 
various authors.” While New Horizons in Pub- 
lic Administration is a collection of articles on 
the subject of public administration, that sub- 
ject is so large that one should seek the common 
element justifying the use of the term further. 
The central point of interest is in the occasion, 
which is explained by Roscoe Martin in his 
foreword. These are lectures delivered in con- 
nection with the Southern Regional Training 
Program—that significant venture in coopera- 
tion among several institutions for graduate 
training in public administration. 

The participants in the symposium were all 
busy men, with heavy responsibilities; war times 
do not permit the leisurely mutual consultation 
and subsequent integration of individual treat- 
ment of a central major theme. There is, how- 
ever, the connection between the White and 
Dimock lectures in the consideration both give 
to the organization and procedure of legisla- 
tures; and between Dimock and Stone in sug- 
gestions for better administrative coordination. 
Millet and Macmahon are again hunting in 
pairs, and explore the question of relating area 
to function, auxiliary and staff aspects of de- 
partments, Macmahon concentrating his analy- 
sis on the Department of State. Clapp’s lecture 
might seem to stand alone; yet it provides the 
theme most apt for the occasion—guidance to 
apprentices in a regional cooperative program— 
and opens up the most significant questions not 
only for new recruits but for the most mature 
teachers and practitioners in our field. Per- 
haps one might say that the occasion was em- 
ployed to invite a group of craftsmen to discuss 
with apprentices tasks on which they were en- 
gaged; and that the resulting common feature 
is one more subtle than a theme, being rather 
a shared belief in the importance of adminis- 
tration to social progress and in our ability to 
improve administration through organized and 
cumulative observation and thought. In fact, 
the existence of these craftsmen and their as- 
sociation in such an enterprise as the Southern 
Regional Training Program, witnesses the 
achievement of a corporate and guild spirit in 
which we may take pride, and which consti- 
tutes a national resource of the type emphasized 
by Mr. Clapp. 

All of the participants have particular pro- 
posals for lines of advance. Your reviewer has 
used this volume as a text in an intermediate 
course in public administration recently at the 


University of California at Los Angeles, and 
thus profits from student attitudes towards the 
ideas expressed by the authors. Marshall 
Dimock’s analysis of needed improvements in 
legislative organization and procedure helped 
the class to understand the significance of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress and its bills then before the Congress. His 
further suggestions, based in part on his studies 
of large-scale enterprises, that the Vice-President 
become a true vice-president in charge of 
operations as a means of coordinating the na- 
tional administration, raised some questions be- 
cause of the nature of the party convention 
nominating practices. Generally a_ vice- 
presidential nominee is selected for reasons 
other than fitness for such a task—sometimes, 
indeed, to complement or balance the quali- 
ties of the presidential nominee. Could he, then, 
become a good operating deputy? The limited 
experience we have had with anything ap- 
proaching such a relationship—Mr. Wallace as 
chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare— 
suggests a major difficulty in the overwhelming 
concentration of political responsibility in the 
Presidency, to which operating responsibilities 
must ultimately be subject. That same consider- 
ation has made the Cabinet, irrespective of the 
personalities of particular presidents, always 
an inadequate agency of policy and integration, 
and while the objective in proposing a Cabinet 
secretariat is a good one, the practical possibil- 
ity of blowing life into a Cabinet corporate in- 
stitution is not demonstrated. A good analysis 
of the experience with the executive posts 
created for the National Emergency Council 
and the National Executive Council (was there 
not such a body?) in New Deal days would per- 
haps give us some help on this. The office of 
Vice-President seems to perform at times of 
catastrophe a useful symbolic function of con- 
veying to the mass of citizens some sense of the 
continuity of things despite the death of the 
person occupying the office of President.’ The 
Presidency and the Cabinet need symposium 
treatment, especially in what should be for 
political scientists a period of stock-taking after 
the depression and World War II experiences. 
In his relatively brief space, Dimock has at least 
raised questions which political scientists have 
a duty of tackling. 

Leonard White concentrates on an appeal 


1See the interesting article, “A Note on the Psy- 
chological Position of the Chief Executive,” by 
Sebastian de Grazia, Journal of the Biology and 
Pathology of Interpersonal Relations, August, 1945, 


pp. 267-72. 
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for better provision by legislatures for the ad- 
ministrative aspects of legislation. This would 
be achieved in part through a recognition of 
administration as a partner, in view of the 
advances which have been made in adminis- 
tration; and in part by (preferably) a “central 
crossroads” committee to which legislation 
would be sent for special consideration of its 
administrative features and which would have 
resources of staff and research generally. The 
aim would be to insure legislative “provisions 
which facilitate good administration—‘good’ in 
the sense of being competent and energetic, 
honest and impartial, economical and respon- 
sible.” The basic necessity for legislative control, 
White argues, is not met by present legislative 
methods and practices. The legislatures would 
be better served, he believes, if they stimulated 
more self-analysis by the operating depart- 
ments in the form of “operations audits” as 
well as the more familiar types of audit and 
control. Finally, he urges greater recognition of 
the share of legislatures in creating the con- 
ditions making for success or failure of admin- 
istration, and of interpreting it—including its 
achievements—to the electorate. 

The White and Dimock lectures outline a 
program of legislative functions and procedure 
(following closely, at points, that of the Com- 
mittee on Legislatures of the American Political 
Science Association, whose chairman, George 
Galloway, has served as chief of staff of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress) 
which would probably give us an efficient divi- 
sion of labor and more efficient instruments in 
our government. There are many people in 
positions of political power who apparently 
do not want this; and many more people who 
have not been educated to see how important 
it is to have such improved instruments. It is 
ironic that so much of the work on the improve- 
ment of legislatures comes from political scien- 
tists generally and students of public adminis- 
tration in particular, since they are often under 
fire as defenders of the bureaucrat. 

Donald Stone’s central theme is the insti- 
tutional nature of the product of an organiza- 
tion, and the consequent need for a major 
executive to see his role as one of facilitating 
this corporative result. His own suggestions as to 
how this may bé achieved—suggestions as to 
saving time and energy for the more important 
problems, concentration on tasks appropriate 
to the level, mutually helpful relations with 
those reporting to him from line and staff—are 
supplemented by the Millet and Macmahon 
lectures. 


Millet’s discussion of field organization 
stresses the importance, but is handicapped by a 
failure to follow through the implications of, 
differences in regions reflecting differences in 
the purposes for which one defines them. He 
recognizes the importance of this in his state- 
ment (p. 101) that one question deserving 
careful attention in field structure is “Does the 
area in which operations are conducted have 
certain well-defined characteristics which intro- 
duce a common thread into all activities per- 
formed there?” But this criterion, applied to 
the analysis of the functions of a national 
department or even a bureau, helps one to see 
that regions vary with the substantive problems 
assigned the agency, and that what might be a 
good location for one regional office may be 
bad for another. Millet refers to the National 
Resources Committee Report on “Regional 
Factors in National Development” with the 
inference that the report should have criticised 
the departments for the variety of regions 
employed, and the failure to make them coin- 
cide. Any study of speciflc units, however, as 
he later emphasizes, reveals a more complex 
question here than one of possible economies 
from the consolidation of administrative over- 
head services. Thus the Forest Service and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service are both parts 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, but with very different requirements in 
the way of regional organization. One can 
heartily agree with Millet in his statement that 
“field integration is a long-range program,” and 
those of us who worked on the Resources Com- 
mittee’s Technical Sub-committee on Regional- 
ism sought to get the analysis of this problem 
under way, with the view of integration not 
only of bureau and departmental but also inter- 
departmental programs where they intermeshed 
for a particular region. On this point, the 
diagnosis of regional administrative and educa- 
tional resources by Clapp is an indispensable 
basis for the objectives which Millet rightly 
urges. 

Macmahon grapples with the same problem 
on a global scale in his analysis of the role of 
the State Department. That role has been 
affected by the widened scope of the govern- 
mental functions that have international appli- 
cation, and the emergence of new forms—not- 
ably functional ones—of world governmental 
agencies. With his characteristic nicety, some- 
times whimsicality, of language, (e.g. “pro- 
paedeutic’!), so trying to the student yet so 
rewarding to the trying, he gives us in twenty- 
seven pages the essence of the problem of organ- 
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izing the administration of foreign affairs so 
that an integrated policy, founded on knowl- 
edge both of substantive problems and the 
culture of a particular state, may emerge. 

Gordon Clapp’s lecture, appropriate for 
trainees in the region, uses the Tennessee Valley 
Authority experience to illustrate a moral that 
should have the widest application. It is this: 
that the natural resources of a region are inert 
and valueless without an exploring and mobi- 
lizing of the administrative and educational 
resources—may we not say, the political re- 
sources?—through which the former may be 
discovered, related to human _ needs and pos- 
sibilities, and developed. Of the lectures in this 
book, all are useful; this one is indispensable 
both for student and teacher. It is a documenta- 
tion of much of the doctrine of John Dewey’s 
The Public and Its Problems, and Charles 
Merriam’s Systematic Politics applied con- 
cretely. But we do not have to choose; we have 
all six lectures in print here, ready for use. 
We congratulate the University of Alabama 
Press on its first product, and the Southern 
Regional Training Program on a service to its 
region which it thus generously shares with us 
all. 


Joun M. Gaus 
University of Wisconsin 


Industrial Training and Testing. Howard K. 
Morgan. McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, 1945. 219 p. $2.50 


This book represents an attempt to present a 
plan for a method of industrial training in one 
small readable volume. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the author places brevity above clarity 
and conviction for the thoughtful reader, and 
is inclined to be dogmatic and final in his 
presentation of material. Mr. Morgan does not 
seem quite clear as to the audience he wishes to 
reach. The book may be meant to give busy 
executives a hasty over-all picture of methods 
used in training and testing, as is indicated by 
the wide cursory coverage of the field and the 
justification of the plan to industry; or it may 
have been intended for use as a text book, as is 
indicated by the problems at the end of each 
chapter. 

If the former goal is intended, then the book 
has considerable merit in that it runs, as ade- 
quately as the size of the volume permits, the 
gamut of “Testing and Training Justifica- 
tion,” “Selecting Tests,” “Training-Department 
Organization,” “Research,” “Standards,” “Co- 
ordination,” “Instruction,” “Examination and 
Recognition,” “Work Review,” “Counseling,” 


and “Follow-Up.” However, this discussion, as 
is frequently the case in a book written for a 
quick survey of a given field, slides over basic 
problems, and may leave the executive with a 
superficial understanding that may prove dan- 
gerous in its application. 

If the volume is intended to serve as a text 
book, Mr. Morgan skims the surface but does 
not penetrate too deeply. In his section on 
testing, for example, essential and basic prob- 
lems are dismissed with dispatch, but without 
solution or satisfactory explanation. One specific 
case is that of normal distribution, which is 
disposed of in a few short paragraphs closing 
with the convenient statement that “a simple 
system has been adopted and will be used here- 
after.” 

The author’s interest obviously lies in the 
area of training programs, and many chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of this subject. In 
this area, the author is specific and detailed 
both in establishing the cost of the training 
program (though one might wish he had given 
more source data), and in the administrative 
structure of the program. Further, he devotes 
many chapters to actual training programs, 
starting with instruction methods and going 
into detailed chapters on introductory and shop 
training, service and sales training, and so 
forth. There is a considerable amount of definite 
detail suggestion in this particular section of 
the book which would be helpful to persons in 
a training situation, even where the plant does 
not have a formalized program and where a 
supervisor is supposed to train and obtain re- 
sults. 

To return to the area of testing, the author 
recognizes that tests have fallen into disfavor 
due to abuse and improper handling and warns 
against the use of I. Q.’s per se in the selection 
of employees. He recognizes that there are other 
tests besides I. Q. tests to be given employees as 
they enter a plant looking for a job, and recom- 
mends the use of a limited battery of tests to 
obtain a definite profile. He then lists various 
tests which in his opinion have been most 
valuable. While his selection of tests may be 
useful as a quick source of test material, such 
a list would be of more value if the author had 
given reasons for the selection of particular 
tests other than quoting what the publishers 
have to say about them. 

At the conclusion of the chapters on training, 
the author again enters the field of testing with 
the firm assertion that final examinations are 
a necessary part of the training program. He 
then discusses the use of the objective-type 
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question, five in number: true-false; multiple 
choice; essay; fill-in; and performance. He feels 
that there are certain disadvantages to each of 
these types and seems to prefer the Fill-In and 
Performance Tests. In the latter, for certain 
types of positions, he is probably correct, but 
exception can be taken to his dismissal of true- 
false and multiple choice items with his state- 
ment that the true-false examination is easy to 
write and the multiple choice has the disadvan- 
tage of the answer being easily recognized. 
Toward the end of the book, the author 
spends considerable space on the work review, 
or service ratings, and their use. His material 
here again is concrete, illustrative, and of 
definite value to those supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for maintaining service ratings. Some 


of the material presented is provocative and 
could be the basis for discussion and compari- 
son with other service rating plans. 

In conclusion, the book presents only the 
solutions arrived at by the author, ignoring 
discussion of the basic problems and other pos- 
sible courses of action. More source data and 
more explanation of the study which resulted 
in this program would make the book of greater 
interest to experienced personnel workers. If 
the author designed this book as a guide for 
management in industry, there is a danger that 
it may lead to a setback in testing and training 
if the executives adopting this plan fail to 
secure the expected benefits immediately. 

DoroTHy CARTWRIGHT PIEz 

Rhode Island Department of Civil Service 
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Personnel Administration—General 


Cole, Taylor. Wartime trends in the Domin- 
ion Civil Service in Canada. Public Adminis- 
tration Review 6 (2) Spring, 1946: 157-67.— 
During the war period in Canada, 1939-45, the 
Dominion civil service more than doubled in 
numbers, while the number of permanent em- 
ployees decreased. Wartime control of Domin- 
ion personnel policy tended to be concentrated 
in the Treasury Board of the Cabinet and the 
Civil Service Commission, full Cabinet and 
parliamentary attention to civilian person- 
nel being much diminished. The Commission 
in turn relied on the departments much more 
than in peacetime practice and decentralized 
its own operations through the creation, finally, 
of nine local offices. Through changes in mem- 
bership of the Commission, that body is now 
constituted wholly of former members of the 
staff of the Commission. Although it is gener- 
ally recognized that the Commission did adapt 
itself well to the war emergencies, there was 
early criticism of the inflexibility of its pro- 
cedures and later criticism of the absence of a 
long-range policy. Recruitment necessitated the 
special publicity and incentive measures typical 
of wartime and the application of minimum 
qualification standards rather than competi- 
tion in selection. A particular barrier was the 
rule in effect for three years prohibiting the 
appointment of males up to 45 years unless they 
were physically unfit for military service. Turn- 
over reached 45 per cent in one department, 
but an Order in Council limited interdepart- 
mental raids. Hours of work were lengthened 
without monetary provision for overtime; pay 
rates and grade status were in general frozen 
for the permanent staff. Cost of living bonuses 
for low-paid employees were initiated, however, 
and pay supplements were provided for em- 
ployees engaged exclusively in war work. Em- 
ployee membership in civil service unions 
tended to increase, with the Civil Service Fed- 
eration registering the largest gains. Unionism 
was officially recognized through the creation 
of the National Joint Council, modeled after 
the British National Whitley Council. Demo- 
bilization policies in part await the determina- 
tion of national policy on the scale of post-war 
government, but are proceeding through the 
reemployment and employment of veterans in 
place of temporaries. Veterans with overseas 


service have absolute preference (some have 
been given civil service examinations while 
overseas by travelling representatives of the 
Commission) and for certain departments and 
offices recruitment is confined exclusively to 
overseas veterans. A demobilization priority 
table has been adopted and is being put into 
effect to create vacancies for veterans. The 
Civil Service Commission and the employee 
associations are recommending post-war policies 
covering increases in pay, flexibility in grade 
assignments, training, and employee health and 
working conditions. Partial adoption of these 
measures has been realized and the work week 
has been cut back to the pre-war level. Through- 
out the war the Commission has retained a 
central place in Dominion personnel affairs 
and its performance during this period is 
marked by creditable achievements.—Karl A. 
Bosworth. 


Haas, Francie J., and Fleming, G. James. Per- 
sonnel practices and wartime changes. Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 244 March, 1946: 48-56.—Tradi- 
tion, habit, and fiction have long affected ad- 
versely the employment, salary, and promotion 
opportunities of such work groups in American 
industry as women, Jews, Catholics, Spanish- 
Americans, and particularly Negroes. But the 
necessity for full utilization of all manpower 
(and womanpower) to produce matériel to win 
the global war against totalitarianism and, on 
moral grounds, the importance of upholding 
the democratic reputation of the United States 
before the peoples of the world, combined to 
effect the issuance in July, 1941, of an executive 
order declaring a national fair employment 
policy and establishing a Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice with investigatory, en- 
forcement, and advising authority. With sup- 
port from both major labor organizations and 
some employer’s organizations, the FEPC made 
considerable headway in dispelling many falla- 
cies concerning Negroes which resulted in a 
rise in Negro employment among firms report- 
ing to the War Manpower Commission from 
less than 3% in early 1942 to 8.3% in Novem- 
ber, 1944. Personnel officials have learned, for 
example, that Negroes do have mechanical apti- 
tude and that Negroes and whites can work 
together effectively. Although the industries in 
which Negroes have made the most gains have 
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been war industries, a favorable political and 
economic situation will foster the retention and 
continuance of these gains elsewhere. Without 
this favorable situation, there will be at least 
some residue of benefit because of the jolt that 
personnel practice and policy—and the thinking 
of personnel men—have received. Steps neces- 
sary to facilitate the full and non-discriminatory 
employment of the so-called “minority groups” 
into American industry with the maximum har- 
mony and the least disruption of production 
are suggested as follows: (1) Self-education and 
self-conviction on the part of management and 
policy-making and policy-enforcing officials; 
(2) the taking of a firm position by management 
once it has decided to adopt the new policy; 
(3) informing and seeking the cooperation of 
the labor organization with which the company 
has an agreement; (4) a program of education 
for workers, especially for supervisory staff, and 
of assurance for all workers; (5) careful selec- 
tion at first of minority group workers, the 
departments to which they are sent, and the 
foremen or supervisors to whom they are 
assigned; (6) careful follow-up and fullest inte- 
gration of all subsidiary activities and programs 
of the organization with the new practice.— 
Mildred I. Fahlen. 


Personnel Agency Management 


Ploesser, D. A. Microfilming in the office. 
The Management Review 35 (2) February, 
1946: 44-45.—Microfilming of vital records saves 
98 to 99 percent of the storage space and has a 
life expectancy of 300 to 500 years when manu- 
factured and processed according to standards 
and stored under the Bureau of Standards speci- 
fications. Although it still remains a problem to 
keep records clean unless the office building is 
air-conditioned for storage purposes, the reduc- 
tion of the volume of records decreases the dirt 
accumulation. The fire hazard is not so great 
as that of paper since all microfilm is of the 
non-combustible acetate type. In courts of law 
photographic records have been admitted as 
evidence. In setting up a microfilm program the 
first step is a survey of the records and a deter- 
mination of the retention period for each. A 
small card form on which the name of the 
record, form nymber, retention period, and 
cross reference appears, is useful in making a 
catalogue of the microfilmed records. If each 
division or department is assigned a schedule 
number for its records, and the different types 
of records are itemized under this schedule 
number, there is no limit on future expansion 
of the catalogue. Each different type of record 


carries a separate item number under its respec- 
tive subject. A file according to schedule and 
item number will give an adequate cross-index. 
It is well to initiate the microfilming program 
with records that are in chronological order. 
The box in which the film is stored should be 
marked with the schedule and item number 
and each box should then be numbered con- 
secutively for each unit record. In addition, the 
label on the box should indicate the beginning 
and ending dates covered on each roll of film 
and the first and last letter in the case of alpha- 
betical records, or the first and last number of 
documents if arranged numerically.—Adrian E. 
Gory. 


Classification; Pay 


Barkin, Solomon. The challenge of annual 
wages. Personnel Journal 24 (10) April, 1946: 
369-373.—The demand for an annual wage is a 
challenge to American industry. The objective 
of securing regular employment and an annual 
continuous flow of income is widely endorsed. 
Our system of private enterprise stands upon 
its ability to provide a safe reconciliation be- 
tween individual liberty and security. It must 
provide a large measure of security and an as- 
surance of an evolutionary advance in the 
standard of living for all people at a minimum 
of social and personal cost, accompanied by a 
guaranteed status for all. Gains that tend to 
assure workers’ security are the guaranteed 
hourly rate, the guaranteed daily rate, guaran- 
teed reporting time pay, and guaranteed pay for 
lost time and bad work. The demand for an 
annual wage is an extension of these develop- 
ments, and it seeks to prevent the most sig- 
nificant source of income insecurity; irregular 
employment and irregular income. The pro- 
posal for annual wages is a demand that man- 
agement provide regular annual employment. 
A guarantee of either part of the annual earn- 
ings, or a limited number of weeks of employ- 
ment does not achieve the full purpose. Never- 
theless it is accepted as an initial step in the 
direction of fully achieving the goal. The only 
sound basis for the annual wage is annual em- 
ployment. While management and the com- 
munity are developing programs and shaping 
techniques, labor is asking that both shall share 
in the cost of their failures. They, not the 
workers, are the risk-takers; and they should 
bear these particular costs. The problems of 
employment regularization, however, are nu- 
merous and complicated. Some industries and 
plants lend themselves easily to this effort; 
others will stubbornly resist solution. Some 
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industries are so essentially seasonal in char- 
acter that the only approach may be the estab- 
lishment of complementary activities. The 
“solution in other cases may well be an inte- 
grated program of regularization for an entire 
community. Efforts that have been made to 
establish these programs are but harbingers of 
a mighty movement for annual wage guaran- 
tees. Eventually industry must find means of 
assuring workers the continuity of employment 
and income which will give them the security 
necessary for balanced, healthy living.—C. J. 
Wasung. 


Lawshe, C. H., Jr., and Maleski, A. A. 
Studies in job evaluation: 3. An analysis of 
' point ratings for salary paid jobs in an indus- 
trial plant. Journal of Applied Psychology 30 
(2) April, 1946: 117-28.—An attempt was made 
in a particular industrial plant (1) to identify 
the primary factors operating in a salary rating 
plan and to determine the significance of each 
factor in the total point rating; and (2) to de- 
termine the adequacy of an abbreviated point 
rating scale and to disclose and study any dif- 
ferences between the two scales in terms of 
their practical significance. Salary rating data 
were obtained and inter-correlations between 
the point ratings on each of the eleven items 
to be rated and “total points” were computed. 
The data were then factor analyzed by Thur- 
stone’s centroid method and the values were 
transformed or rotated by a procedure outlined 
by Peters and Van Voorhis. In setting up an ab- 
breviated scale, the Wherry-Doolittle shrinkage 
selection method was applied. Three items 
yielding the highest R with the “total point” 
rating were identified from the eleven items. 
The following conclusions were reported: (1) 
Three primary factors were found to be operat- 
ing in the rating of salaried positions in the 
plant, and they accounted for practically all of 
the variability in total point ratings. (2) ‘The 
factor which contributed most (95.6%) of the 
variance in “total points” represented skill re- 
quirements demanded of an individual doing 
the work. (3) A second factor, contributing 
3-7%, was the specific and specialized type of 
skill involving supervisory ability. (4) The 
third factor, contributing .7%, embraced cer- 
tain aspects of the job over which the employee 
has no control, but which affect his mental or 
physical well-being. (5) The items selected for 
the abbreviated scale were “experience,” “com- 
plexity of duties,” and “character of super- 
vision.” The multiple R between the three 
items and “total points” was .980, and the stand. 


ard error of estimate, 20.3. (6) If the abbrevi- 
ated scale were used in this plant, 44% of the 
salaried positions would remain in the same 
labor grade, 53% would be displaced one labor 
grade, and 3% would be displaced two labor 
grades. (7) The practical significance of the dif- 
ferences which exist between the point ratings 
on the original scale and those on the abbrevi- 
ated scale are minimized by the flexibility of 
the plant salary scale and the probable unre- 
liability of the ratings. (8) An abbreviated 
scale consisting of three items would probably 
give results practically identical to those ob- 
tained by the longer and more complicated 
eleven-item scale and would greatly reduce the 
time required to do the rating—J. Emmett 
Frost. 


Mitchell, John W. and Christman, F. Lucile. 
Salary trends in federal employment. Monthly 
Labor Review 62 (3) March, 1946: 374-385.— 
In July, 1945, federal employees in classified 
positions received a general increase in base an- 
nual pay for the first time in 17 years, ranging 
from 20 per cent downwards. During the war, 
although workers in private industry received 
wage-rate increases of 15 per cent over the 
January, 1941 levels, the only increases received 
by the federal employees consisted of payments 
for overtime work, which amounted to 20.5 per 
cent for a 48-hour week. As a result of this 
overtime payment and also of shifts in the oc- 
cupational distribution of federal employment 
effected by the war, the average federal salary 
rose 25.7 per cent from January, 1941, to De- 
cember, 1944, as compared with a rise of 26 per 
cent in consumer prices and of 78 per cent in 
gross earnings in manufacturing industries. 
At the July, 1945, rates, half the classified fed- 
eral positions had base salaries below $2,000 a 
year, as compared with two-thirds in December, 
1944, under the former rates. During the war, 
the number of positions in the clerical, admin- 
istrative, and fiscal (CAF) service rose to five 
times the pre-war number and their proportion 
rose from half to three-quarters of the total. 
The professional (P), sub-professional (SP), 
and crafts, protective, and custodial (CPC) serv- 
ices gained in number of employees, but lost in 
their proportion of the total. Relatively, the 
Federal Trade Commission ranked higher than 
any other agency as an employer of professional 
persons, the National Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics ranked highest for sub-professional, 
the Federal Works Agency for CPC’s, and the 
Office of Defense Transportation for CAF’s. 
The December, 1944, data were reported to the 
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U. S. Civil Service Commission by each agency 
in the Executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. Employment was reported for each an- 
nual salary rate. The study covered only the 
employees in the four main services under the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
employees in these groups totaled 1,221,000 or 
43 per cent of the 2,900,000 federal civilian em- 
ployees within the continental United States.— 
William B. Davis. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Board, Samuel S. Recruiting for top posi- 
tions in the federal service. Personnel Admin- 
istration 8 (6) February, 1946: 1-4:—Before the 
war, recruiting for top positions was usually a 
matter of patronage or promotion within the 
agency. The Ramspeck Act, however, has 
brought most of the excepted high level posi- 
tions under civil service. Highly competent 
people must be attracted to the public service 
and persuaded to stay. Increasing executive 
salaries is a movement to solve one phase of the 
problem. Another of the biggest.needs is to 
increase the prestige of the federal service. 
There are three important reasons why it will 
be necessary to seek outside talent. Properly 
trained persons to fill top posts in new enter- 
prises cannot always be found within the serv- 
ice. New aspects of industry and science are de- 
veloping and officials may not be prepared to 
meet these new needs. Finally, new blood is 
needed to revitalize activities from time to time. 
The demands are for administrators from the 
financial, business, educational, economic, so- 
cial and the more exact science fields—people 
with integrity and an interest in serving the 
public. Merely announcing an examination 
does not attract the outstanding individuals in 
the various fields. Recruiting such officials, 
weighing their qualifications, and persuading 
them to accept appointment must be done by 
government officials with the aid of interested 
business and professional organizations. It has 
been proposed, therefore, that a series of com- 
mittees be selected om which there would be at 
least one Civil Service Commission official, one 
or more high government officials, and a repre- 
sentative of an interested professional society, 
business organizatjon, or the general public. 
Each of the committees would undertake to set 
standards to be followed in selecting persons for 
the top positions in their respective fields. 
They would decide how outstanding candidates 
should be approached, would be permitted to 
keep the availability of such candidates confi- 
dential, and would in many cases actively solicit 





suitable candidates by personal approach or by 
letters signed by an official who could gain the 
interest and respect of such people. The candi- 
dates would be ranked in order of competence 
by the committee. The highest ranking candi- 
dates could be brought in for personal inter- 
view. Stumbling blocks exist in veteran prefer- 
ence, the requirement of selection by the agency 
from among the top three candidates, and “open 
competition.” The adoption and use of a pro- 
gram such as outlined will require a lot of ef- 
fort and the enthusiastic support of many im- 
portant people, as well as some legislation which 
may be difficult to secure, but some concerted 
effort must be made to improve the present 
process of selection of top officials if we are to 
achieve more efficiency in our federal service.— 
Michael Levine. 


Mosier, Charles I. Rating of training and 
experience in public personnel selection. The 
Compass 27 (2) January, 1946: 31-38.—The 
rating of experience including training is es- 
sentially a problem of prediction. When we 
assign quantitative scores to particular patterns 
of experience, we are saying that those people 
with higher scores are more likely to be success- 
ful than those with lower scores. We are not 
interested in training or in work experience as 
such, but rather in the knowledges, skills, and 
abilities which have been acquired and demon- 
strated through this training and experience. 
Minimum educational and experience qualifi- 
cations imply that there is a minimum of edu- 
cation which is requisite before any amount 
of experience has value, and that there is a 
minimum of expetience which is necessary to 
a reasonable assurance of successful perform- 
ance, and for which no amount of education 
may be substituted. The ideal method of as- 
signing values to education and experience is 
to determine the weights for each type of job 
from an actual analysis of the probability of 
success or failure among those individuals pos- 
sessing that particular level and kind of ex- 
perience. Any system of rating should reflect 
a difference between experience which is pro- 
gressive and the same amount of experience on 
the same job or in jobs of decreasing responsi- 
bility. In some fields recent experience is more 
valuable than remote experience. The only 
practicable method of evaluating the quality of 
experience as distinguished from its pertinency 
is to investigate the evidences of past perform- 
ance as it is expressed in present knowledge and 
skill through the use of the written examina- 
tion, the performance test, and the interview. 
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However refined the rating process, the inade- 
quacy of the applicant’s record of experience 
imposes severe limits on the accuracy of predic- 
tion. Careful rating is used primarily as an 
auxiliary selection device rather than as the 
principal basis of selection.—Dorothy M. Wil- 
son. 


Pallister, Helen. Psychological testing in re- 
lation to employee counseling. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement 6 (1) Spring, 
1946: 111-125.—Psychological measurement can 
contribute to the understanding of numerous 
personnel problems such as inability to per- 
form the job, failure to keep the required pace 
in the work, boredom, too much preoccupation 
with one’s own personal problems, inability to 
get along with one’s working associates, resent- 
ment of supervision, lateness, absenteeism and 
low morale. The federal government has not 
yet made nearly as extensive use of testing as 
have the armed forces. A comprehensive test- 
ing program could assist in securing maximum 
utilization of personnel, raising of morale, re- 
duction of personnel problems, and reduction 
in the cost of personnel administration. Em- 
ployee counseling, one of the newer personnel 
functions in the federal government, serves 


management through assisting in the solution 
of individual employee problems that affect 
the employee’s value to the agency. Since the 
counselor handles a wide variety of problems, 
not all of these can be solved through psycho- 


logical measurement. Vocational adjustment, 
fitness for training, planning for further educa- 
tion, and social and emotional adjustment are 
examples of problems for the solution of which 
psychological measurement in the form of test 
scores should be available. A testing program 
can aid counseling in diagnosis, prognosis, ther- 
apy and also as the basis for certain recommen- 
dations of the counselor to management. The 
testing program, which should be carried out 
by psychologists, should be of sufficient scope 
so that the various sections of the personnel of- 
fice could utilize its findings. In addition to 
mass testing of all employees, some individual 
testing might be necessary at the request of the 
employee counselor in order to throw light on 
individual problems brought to her, for the 
solution of which the testing already carried 
out does not furnish assistance. Those in charge 
of the testing program should make every effort 
to validate their results and in other ways to 
make the program contribute as much as pos- 
sible to the personnel program of their par- 
ticular agency. (Table and references included.) 
—Leo B. Fagan. 


Service Ratings 


Davis, William S. Factor merit rating sys- 
tem. Personnel 22 (5) March, 1946: 309-319.— 
Employee relations may be seriously impaired 
by an arbitrary or inadequate merit rating 
program. To achieve the objectives of merit 
rating, from the points of view of management, 
supervision, and workers, the system must be 
impersonal and able to withstand challenge. 
In the light of these requirements, the factor 
merit rating system possesses advantages in that 
the composite worker is used as a standard, and 
that devices have been provided to encourage 
evaluations that are comparable on a plant- 
wide basis. Active participation is obtained 
at the outset by having department managers 
select the factors or attributes they feel will best 
characterize the employees. Workers are then 
compared to others in the same department on 
such character analysis factors, omitting any 
consideration of technical attributes or train- 
ing. All objective evidence, such as production 
statistics, safety, attendance, warning and com- 
mendation records, is used during the rating 
process. Of eight factors selected (production, 
attendence, tardiness, safety, | initiative, integ- 
rity, judgment, personality and temperament), 
the first four are objectively rated on the basis 
of such records; the next three are semi- 
objectively rated in that records often may be 
used, and only one, personality and tempera- 
ment, is abstract. Scoring is controlled and 
favoritism minimized by having both the depart- 
ment head concerned and a personnel repre- 
sentative rate all employees on each factor be- 
fore the next factor is considered. Average 
scores of departments are analyzed as a final 
check. Factors will differ from plant to plant, 
but whatever the factors selected, each should 
be explicitly defined and weighted according 
to its importance. Three employees, possessing 
the upper and lower and average amounts of 
each factor, should be selected to use as measur- 
ing sticks. Any ratings falling in the area 
slightly above or below the average, the neutral 
zone, should be considered as satisfactory 
scores. Ratings below the neutral zone may 
indicate employees requiring special handling; 
those above should be closely observed to see if 
their work justifies such a score.—John C. Little- 
stone. 


Training 

Hausrath, Alfred H., Jr. Guiding principles 
of training in the federal service. Personnel 
Administration 8 (9) May, 1946: 1-4.—An an- 
alysis of training programs in federal agencies 
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reveals a sameness beyond the similarities of 
the agencies as well as a wide range of variability 
beyond the differences of circumstances peculiar 
to the agencies themselves. It was with the 
purpose of identifying the similarities of the 
more successful training programs and organiza- 
ing them into a set of guiding principles that 
this study was undertaken. A preliminary list 
of principles was drafted from personal obser- 
vation, analysis, and study of the training pro- 
grams of federal agencies. It was then sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny and criticism of the Per- 
sonnel Management Advisory Service of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, the Training 
Committee of the Council of Personnel Admin- 
istration, the Training Officers’ Conference and 
to other interested groups. When all criti- 
cisms and proposed modifications were received 
and incorporated in the draft, it was again sub- 
mitted to the Training Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration which voted to 
adopt and approve the list as a more or less of- 
ficial set of guiding principles of training in 
the federal service. These principles are grouped 
under two headings: (1) policy principles for 
management (nine points) and (g) policy prin- 
ciples for the training officer (thirteen points). 
The list has several possible uses in guiding or 
aiding officials in establishing the functions and 
responsibilities of a training division; in formu- 
lating the objectives of a training service; in 
preparing job descriptions for positions on the 
training staff; in assigning duties to training 
staff members; in preparing a statement of train- 
ing policy for agency-wide announcement; in 
fixing responsibility of operating officials and 
supervisors for the training of their employees; 
in describing the range and scope of training 
which should be provided for employees; in 
delineating the line responsibility of super- 
visors and the staff service of the training of- 
fice for the training of employees; in announc- 
ing to operating officials and supervisors the 
nature and source of training advice and assist- 
ance available to them; and in establishing 
standards for evaluating a functioning training 
service.—William C. Rogers. 


Employee Relations 


Feldman, Herman. Public employees and 
unions. Abstract National Municipal Review 
35 (4) April, 1946: 161-165.—In a field in which 
labor relations have suddenly become one of the 
most contentious in America—that of the rela- 
tions of government to organizations of public 
employees—the National Civil Service League 
has passed a sort of minor miracle: it has pro- 


duced a report which has obtained unanimous 
agreement from a committee of labor and man- 
agement and yet is one which imposes some 
definite obligations and restrictions on each. 
To this group, which included some independ- 
ent students, it has added the approval of an 
advisory committee of some 25, outstanding citi- 
zens, presenting the nation with an authorita- 
tive guide to labor policy. The guide has al- 
ready had its effect in municipal affairs and will 
be increasingly influential in governmental 
labor relations. The two special purposes of 
the report are education and guidance. In the 
first place, there are many conflicts in the public 
service which are due to ignorance, or stupidity, 
combined with shock, on the part of the admin- 
istrator. In the second place there are con- 
fusing questions of policy in which employee 
organizations, administrators and _ legislators 
need and wish a knowledge of the views of im- 
partial and informed citizens. The report, sym- 
pathetic throughout with labor’s aims, begins 
with a section on “Why Public Employees Or- 
ganize,” which disposes of the notion that the 
terms of employment in public service are 
exemplary and which pictures the exasperations 
that neglect of employee interests often in- 
volves. From this point the report considers 
eleven major questions. It closes by focusing 
attention on the common objectives of the ad- 
ministrator, the public and associations of em- 
ployees. All must do their part in providing 
the conditions which preserve mutual inter- 
ests and obligations and promote the develop- 
ment of the government service toward a model 
democratic institution. —H. Richard Rice. 


Fisher, Austin M., and Rudge, Fred G. Em- 
ployee manuals—a key to improved employee 
relations. Personnel 22 (5) March, 1946: 288- 
291.—The greatest single fault with employee 
manuals is that they do not exist in thousands 
of companies that could use them to advantage. 
A lesser fault is lack of attention to subjects in 
which the industrial worker is vitally interested. 
The modern employee manual has as its pur- 
pose building understanding of the company 
and thereby friendship and confidence in it. 
All group of employees want to work for a 
company that pays a fair wage, provides rea- 
sonable security against sickness, death and old- 
age hazards, and offers opportunity for maxi- 
mum advancement within the limitations of the 
individual’s personal capabilities. Each com- 
pany’s approach in a manual must vary accord- 
ing to its own policies. It is therefore impos- 
sible to provide a check list of “musts” to in- 
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clude but each manual writer should prepare 
his own. The “you” approach is as important 
in this field as in selling. Simple graphic text 
and interesting illustrative material will ensure 
maximum readership and the more attention 
devoted to subjects employees are interested in, 
the greater will be the manual’s success in bet- 
ter labor—management relations.—Mildred 
Stier. 


McMurry, Robert N. Management’s reac- 
tions to employee opinion polls. Journal of 
Applied Psychology 30 (3) June, 1946: 212- 
219.—The true causes of labor disputes are the 
multitude of trivial annoyances to which em- 
ployees are constantly subjected. A useful 
tool for discovering worker dissatisfaction is an 
employee opinion poll. Such polls consist of 
a series of multiple-choice questions covering 
working conditions, supervision, management 
policies, employee services, compensation and 
attitudes toward the personalities and com- 
petence of top management. Report to top 
management is in summary form showing dis- 


tribution of answers to each item for each de- 
partment. Complete anonymity of employees 
participating is essential. Such a poll contrib- 
utes to building of employee morale by provid- 
ing a means of communication between em- 
ployees and management. It avoids blocking 
of grievances by supervisory personnel, serves 
to locate sore spots in organization and acts as 
a cathartic agent by providing workers with an 
outlet for their dissatisfactions. Major resist- 
ance to employee opinion polls arise from man- 
agement’s belief that such polls create dissatis- 
faction, are time-consuming and disturbing, 
elicit irrelevant responses and lead to outbreak 
of labor disputes. Practice has proved their 
criticism unjustified when the poll is handled 
correctly. The only danger associated with em- 
ployee opinion polls is the failure of manage- 
ment to correct conditions revealed by the ques- 
tionnaires. When employee opinion polls are 
properly conducted and full use is made of find- 
ings, their effects cannot be otherwise than help- 
ful for both employee and management.—Nesta 
M. Gallas. 





bind the volume as a unit. 





END OF VOLUME 7 


The October (No. 4) issue of Public Personnel Review concludes 
Volume 7 of the publication, covering the calendar year 1946. A sub- 
ject matter index to this volume appears in the following pages, and a 
title page is also included for the convenience of subscribers who wish to 
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THE ENTRIES in this index are arranged alpha- 
betically by author under the following nine 
subject headings: 


Personnel Administration—General Aspects 
Personnel Agency Management 
Classification; Pay 

Recruitment; Selection; Induction 
Placement; Service Standards and Evaluation 
Training 

Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 
Employee Relations 

Separation 


The nature of each entry is identified by the 
following symbols: (A) Original article; (Ab) 
Abstract of an article; and (B) Book review. 
Each entry shows, in the following order, the 
author, title, nature of the item, volume and 
issue number, month, and page numbers. The 
page numbers of the four issues in the 1946 
volume are as follows: 


7:1 Jamuary..........- pp. 1—54 
| ee PP. 55-114 
(2 oe. Cer pp. 115—182 
7:4 October........ pp- 183—252 





Personnel Administration—General 
Aspects 

Anderson, William, and Gaus, John M., Re- 
search in Public Administration. (B) 7:2 
April, 104-105. 

Aronson, Albert H., and Culhertson, Robert E., 
Great Britain’s Postwar Civil Service Pro- 
gram. (A) 7:4 October, 185-93. 

Arthur, Guy B., Personnel Administration 
Looks Ahead. (Ab) 7:1 January, 44. 

Bacon, John C., The Serviceman’s Right to 
Retain His State Office. (Ab) 7:1 January, 
45-46. 

Beaumont, Henry,, The Psychology of Person- 
nel, (B) 7:2 April, 105. 

Bowers, Glenn A., Personnel Management in 
Transition. (Ab) 7:3 July, 176. 

Brody, William, Personnel Administration in 
a Liquidating Agency. (A) 7:1 January, 
25-30. 


Chase, Stuart, Men at Work: Democratic 
Methods for the Power Age. (B) 7:1 January, 
40-42. 

Collett, Merrill, The Role of Budget Planning 
and Personnel as Staff Services. (Ab) 7:2 
April, 106. 

Culbertson, Robert E., see Aronson, Albert H. 

Donovan; J. J., Reinstating Our Returning 
Veterans. (Ab) 7:1 January, 45. 

Esman, Milton J., see Mac Donald, Hugh H. 

Evans, J. J., Jr., A Program for Personnel 
Administration. (B) 7:3 July, 173-74. 

Fleming, G. James, see Haas, Francis J. 

Flemming, Arthur S., Personnel Goals for the 
Federal Service. (A) 7:1 January, 1-7. 

Furnes, Chester, Personnel and Finance. (Ab) 
7:1 January, 44. 

Gaus, John M., see Anderson, William. 

Gladden, E. N., The Civil Service: Its Problems 
and Future. (B) 7:2 April, 103-104. 

Haas, Francis J., and Fleming, G. James, Per- 
sonnel Practices and Wartime Changes. (Ab) 
47:4 October, 242-43. 

Howard L. Vaughan, Maryland’s Single-Com- 
missioner Civil Service System. (A) 7:2 April, 
73-80. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, ed., Legal Notes. (A) 7:1 
January, 31-37; 7:2 April, 96-102; 7:3 July, 
161-68; 7:4 October, 225-32. 

Kroeger, Louis J., Reconversion or Transfor- 
mation? (A) 7:3 July, 148-55. 

Mac Donald, Hugh H., and Esman, Milton J., 
The Japanese Civil Service. (A) 7:4 October, 
213-24. 

Magoun, F. Alexander, The Personnel Direc- 
tor and His Postwar Job. (Ab) 7:2 April, 106. 

McDiarmid, John, Attacking Personnel Prob- 
lems Cooperatively. (A) 7:2 April, 57-65. 

Rogers, William C., The International Civil 
Service. (A) 7:3 July, 156-60. 

Olson, Emery E., A Personnel Board in Action. 
(A) 7:4 October, 200-208. 

Smith, Harold D., The Management of Your 
Government. (B) 7:3 July, 169-70. 
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Smythe, D. M., Careers in Personnel Work. (B) 
7:3 July, 171-72. 

Spero, Sterling D., ed., Government Jobs and 
How to Get Them. (B) 7:1 January, 43. 

Stone, Donald C., Notes on the Governmental 
Executive: His Role and His Methods. (Ab) 
7:1 January, 44-45. 

Taylor, Cole, Wartime Trends in the Dominion 
Civil Service in Canada. (Ab) 7:4 October, 
242. 

White, Leonard D., ed., Civil Service in War- 
time. (B) 7:1 January, 38-40. 

White, Leonard D., Legislative Responsibility 
for the Public Service. (Ab) 7:3 July, 176-77. 

White, Leonard D., and others, New Horizons 
In Public Administration. (B) 7:4 October, 
237-40. 

Young, Edgar B., Personnel Administration in 
the Port of New York Authority. (A) 7:3 
July, 132-40. 





Personnel Agency Management 

Addington, L. R., Transferring of Records. 
(Ab) 7:2 April, 106-107. 

Ploesser, D. A., Microfilming in the Office. (Ab) 
7:4 October, 243. 

Unsigned, Personnel Research at Ohio State. 
(Ab) 7:3 July, 177. 

Warner, Kenneth O., and Zook, Donovan Q., 
The Role of the Generalist in Personnel 
Management. (A) 7:3 July, 117-25. 

Zook, Donovan Q., see Warner, Kenneth O. 





Classification; Pay 

Barkin, Solomon, The Challenge of Annual 
Wages. (Ab) 7:4 October, 243-44. 

Baruch, Ismar, The Structure of a Pay Scale. 
(A) 7:3 July, 141-47. 

Baruch, Ismar, Federal Night Pay Policies. 
(Ab) 7:3 July, 177. 

Brash, John A., Time-Study Methods Applied 
to Job Evaluation. (Ab) 7:2 April, 107. 

Chester, Arthur V., What Price the Civil 
Servant? (Ab) 7:3 April, 177-78. 

Christman, F. Lucile, see Mitchell, John W. 

Corson, John J., The High Cost of Lost Execu- 
tives. (Ab) 7:3 July, 178. 


Crowley, John C., Job Evaluation Methods for 
Salary Analysis. (A) 7:4 October, 194-99. 
Ells, Ralph W., Salary and Wage Administra- 

tion. (B) 7:3 July, 17273. 

Friedman, Morton, Institutional Employee 
Maintenance Policies in the State. (Ab) 7:3 
July, 178-79. 

Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Toward Simplified Job 
Evaluation. (Ab) 7:2 April, 107-108. 

Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Studies in Job Evaluation: 
the Adequacy of Abbreviated Point Ratings 
for Hourly Paid Jobs in Three Industrial 
Plants. (Ab) 7:1 January, 46. 

Lawshe, C. H., Jr., and Maleski, A. A., Studies 
in Job Evaluation: 3. An Analysis of Point 
Ratings for Salary Paid Jobs in an Industrial 
Plant. (Ab) 7:4 October, 244. 

Maleski, A. A., see Lawshe, C. H., Jr. 

Martucci, Nicholas L. A., Wage and Salary 
Administration. (Ab) 7:2 April, 108. 

Mitchell, John W., and Christman, F. Lucile, 
Salary Trends in Federal Employment. (Ab) 
7:4 October, 244-45. 

Tilove, Robert, Functions and Limitations of 
Job Evaluation. (Ab) 7:3 July, 179. 





Recruitment; Selection; Induction 

Adkins, Dorothy C., Construction and Analy- 
sis of Written Tests for Predicting Job Per- 
formance. (Ab) 7:3, July, 179. 

Beers, Fred S., Improving Measurement in 
Personnel Work. (A) 7:2 April, 81-85. 

Benton, George B., Hiring Employees Who 
“Fit.” (Ab) 7:1 January, 46. 

Board, Samuel S., Recruiting for Top Positions 
in the Federal Service. (Ab) 7:4, October, 
245. 

Colman, W. G., Evaluating Military Expe- 
rience for Civilian Employment. (A) 7:1 
January, 8-14. 

Feder, D. D., An Approach to Test Analysis 
for Public Personnel Agencies. (A) 7:3 July, 
126-31. 

File, Quentin W., The Measurement of Super: 
visory Quality in Industry. (Ab) 7:2 April, 
108-109. 

Hawthorne, Joseph W., see Morse, Muriel. 
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Long, Louis, Relationship between Interests 
and Abilities: A Study of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank and the Zyve Scien- 
tific Aptitude Test. (Ab) 7:1 January, 46-47. 

Mandell, Milton M., The Group Oral Perform- 
ance Test. (A) 7:4 October, 209-12. 

Morse, Muriel, and Hawthorne, Joseph W., 
Some Notes on Oral Examinations. (A) 7:1 
January, 15-18. 

Mosier, Charles I., Rating of Training and 
Experience in Public Personnel Selection. 
(Ab) 7:4 October, 245-46. 

Pallister, Helen, Psychological Testing in Rela- 
tion to Employee Counseling. (Ab) 7:4 
October, 246. 

Toolan, William T., Merit Examination Cut- 
Offs and Weights. (Ab) 7:3 July, 179-80. 





Placement; Service Standards and Evalua- 
tion 

Bridges, Clark D., Job Placement for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped. (B) 7:4 October, 236-37. 

Davis, William S., Factor Merit Rating System. 
(Ab) 7:4 October, 246. 

Holloway, Robert A., and Sibley, Ashley, A 
Job Placement Program for the Physically 
Disabled. (A) 7:2 April, 66-68. 

Laney, Arthur R., Getting Results from Merit 
Rating. (Ab) 7:2 April, 109. 

Pockrass, Jack H., Civilian Employee Service 
Ratings in the Army Air Forces. (A) 7:2 
April, 86-94. 

Sibley, Ashley, see Holloway, Robert A. 

Smith, Martha Strong, An Approach Toward 
Objectivity in Evaluating Social Work Per- 
formance. (Ab) 7:3 July, 180. 

Unsigned, Promotion in the Public Service. 
(Ab) 7:1 January, 47. 





Training 

Bailey, Dorothy, Staff Training in the USES— 
Key to Better Pexyformance. (Ab) 7:1 Janu- 
ary, 47-48. 

Connor, Franklin G., and Landis, Russell H., 
The Federal Administrative Intern Program. 
(Ab) 7:3 July, 180. 

Farrington, Robert P., Training in Work 
Methods. (Ab) 7:2 April, 109. 


Fite, Harry H., How to Simplify Municipal 
Work. (Ab) 7:2 April, 109. 

Halsey, George D., Supervising People. (B) 7:3 
July, 174-75. 

Hausrath, Alfred H., Jr., Guiding Principles of 
Training in the Federal Service. (Ab) 7:4 
October, 246-47. 

Huffman, H. M., Work Simplification—A Good 


Top Management Philosophy. (Ab) 7:2 
April, 110. 
Kirkpatrick, Frances, What T.W.I. Has 


Learned About Developing Training Pro- 
grams. (Ab) 7:2 April, 110. 

Landis, Russell H., see Connor, Franklin G. 

Morgan, Howard K., Industrial Training and 
Testing. (B) 7:4 October, 240-41. 

Reilley, E. W., Organization Planning for 
Executive Development. (Ab) 7:2 April, 
110-11. 

Tryon, Richard R., Techniques for Training 
with Visual Aids. (Ab) 7:1 January, 48. 





Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 

Bentley, Garth, How to Edit an Employee 
Publication. (B) 7:4 October, 235-36. 

Biklen, Paul F., and Breth, Robert D., The 
Successful Employee Publication. (B) 7:4 
October, 235-36. 

Breth, Robert D., see Biklen, Paul F. 

Bristol, Leverett D., Value of Health Examina- 
tions in Industry. (Ab) 7:1 January, 48. 

Burgess, Faye, see Wilson, Guy M. 

Dunn, Walter, see Wilson, Guy M. 

Koller, George, The Challenge of Postwar 
Safety. (Ab) 7:1 January, 48-49. 

Magoun, F. Alexander, Principles of Disciplin- 
ing. (Ab) 7:2. April, 111. 

Wilson, Guy M.; Burgess, Faye; and Dunn, 
Walter, Motivation. (Ab) 7:2 April, 111-12 





Employee Relations 

Barry, Franklyn S., A County Plan for Counsel- 
ing Veterans. (Ab) 7:2 April, 112. . 

Beyer, Otto S., Employee Relations in the Pub- 
lic Service—Present and Future. (A) 7:1 
January, 19-24. 

Burlingham, C. C., You Can Drive a Horse to 
Water. (Ab) 7:2 April, 111. 
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Feldman, Herman, Public Employees and 
Unions. (Ab) 7:4 October, 247. 

Fisher, Austin M., and Rudge, Fred G., 
Employee Manuals—A Key to Improved 
Employee Relations. (Ab) 7:4 October, 
247-48. 

Harris, Herbert, Collective Bargaining in the 
Local Public Service. (Ab) 7:3 July, 180-81. 
Hill, Lee H., and Hook, Charles R., Jr., 
Management at the Bargaining Table. (B) 

7:1 January, 42-43. 

Himler, L. E., Psychiatric Technics in the 
Management of Employee Problems. (Ab) 
7:1 January, 49-50. 

Hook, Charles R., Jr., see Hill, Lee H. 

Hoslett, Schuyler Dean, Listening to the 
Troubled or Dissatisfied Employee. (Ab) 
7:1 January, 50. 

McMurry, Robert N., Management’s Reactions 
to Employee Opinion Polls. (Ab) 7:4, 
October, 248. 


Mooney, Paul, Profitable Labor Relations. O) 
7:4 October, 234-35. 

Nielsen, Vigo C., Preparing for Postwar Persom 
nel Relations. (Ab) 7:1 January, 49. 

Novis, Frederick W., Re-employment Counsel 
ing. (Ab) 7:2 April, 112. 

Peterson, Florence, American Labor Unions, 
(B) 7:3 July, 170-71. 

Phelps, Orme W., Organizations of Employees 
with Especial Reference to Library Person 
nel. (Ab) 7:3 July, 181. 3 

Rhyne, Charles S., Labor Unions and Munici 
pal Employee Law. (B) 7:4 October, 233-34. 

Rudge, Fred G., see Fisher, Austin M. 

Rump, C. W., The National Joint Council of 
the Public Service of Canada. (A) 7:2 April, 
69-72. 





Separations 
Taft, Ronald, and Mullins, Audrey, Who Quits, 


and Why. (Ab) 7:3 July, 181-82. 











